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Art.  I.  1.  The  Geneva  Catechism  :  onlitlcii  Catcchl«ai,  or  Initruclioii 
ot*  the  Christian  Ucli^io:  .  l*i  '‘,)arcd  by  t!te  Pasturs  orOcnevn,  for 
the  Use  of  the  Swi.ss  iial  ricorh  Protestau^  Ch'irclics.  Tiaiifiluted^ 
from  t!ie  French:  a  New  Kdliion,  llJmo.  London.  1H15- 

%,  ConsuUraitom  iur  la  Divihlte  dc  jexus  C/im/,  addressees  u  MM. 
Ics  EtUilieiis  (Ji*  I’Audiioirc  dc  Theulogie  de  I’ E^lise  de  Geneve. 
l*ar  Henry  l.ouis  Kinpaytaz,  Genevois.  8vo.  pp.  GL  (jcneva,  1816. 

¥'r  may  he  rev^ardeci  ah  a  most  iinliappy  consequeuco  of  tho 
"  divisioiiH  which  exist  amuiif^  Protestants,  arising,  not  so  muoli 
from  diversities  of  theolo^;ical  sentiment,  as  from  opposite  views 
of  church  polity,  and  the  political  jealousies  which  too  often  are 
blended  with  them,  that  there  is  so  little,  if  indeed  there  may 
be  said  to  be  any  common  fetdin^  amon^  the  member.s  of  tho 
diiVerent  Reformed  communions,  ae  PuoxESTAN  rs;  that  there 
is  no  cordial  lecot^nition  of  each  other,  on  the  part  of  Uie  rival 
diurches,  os  associated  in  a  ^rand  moral  confederacy.  Those 
‘notions  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  which,  Gn  this  united  kin^om/ 
‘close  the  pulpits  of  one  Protestant  establishment  ai^ainst  tha 
'clerf;y  of  another,  so  as  to  give  occasion  for  even  his  Majesty's 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  stray  into  tlic  Conventicle,  if  desirous  of 
bciiring,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  sacreii  fervours  of 
Scottish  elo<|uencc,  and  which  close  against  Protestant  Non* 
confonnist  ministers  the  doors  both  of  Church  and  Kirk,  ope* 
rate  in  a  manner  still  more  prejudicial,  in  dividing  from  each 
other  the  churches  of  difterent  countries,  so  as  not  only  to 
forbid  all  inter-communion,  all  professed  and  ackiiowledgiMl 
fraternity,  but  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  fierm^cution  of  Uio 
Protestants  in  France,  to  interfere  with  the  intercourse  of  be* 
ucvolenct*  and  Christian  sympathy.  There  has  actually  been 
I  utanifested,  in  many  instances,  more  dis|)OHition  to  extend  the 
I  expression  of  a  fellow-feeling,  to  the  ^  legitimate  priesthood'  of 
I  a  Papal  hierarchy,  than  to  recognise  the  claims  of  Calvinistio 
[  Presbytci's  to  iUe,  assistance  and  protection  of  their  fellow 
.  VujL.  IX.  N.6.  U 
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tcAtants,  unilcr  circuinstancrs  uhicli  powerfully  ap|>oale(l  to  every 
friend  of  ndipous  liberty,  of  ull  social  ii^;lils  the  most  valuable. 
And  this  deficiency  of  sympathy  is  not  attributable  to  any  sus- 
|>cc*ted  deterioratiitn  of  relii^ons  character  in  the  Contineutal 
churches,  which,  indtsul,  aitliou'jh  it  miqht  present  an  obstacle 
to  Chrisiiaii  fraternity,  could  not  in  the  least  justify  an  aban* 
donment  of  their  cause ;  but  it  hcems  to  originate  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  absence  of  u  sense  of  comwtm  intcrenty  and  the 
too  strong  feeliin^  of  a  litHtinct  interet^t :  the  latter  relatint^  to 
»up|swcd  ecclesiastical  privilei^es,  and  ji  dillerence  of  political 
predicament,  in  whic  h  respect  Protestants  ditVer  ;  the  former 
relatin;'  to  those  ^ruiid  moral  circuinstunces  in  which  they 
Bj^ree.  Hut,  indeed,  general  interests  recpiireto  be  hroin^ht  home 
in  the  shape  of  personal  interests,  in  order  to  p^ain  any  udcM^uate 
tlegne  of  attention.  And  the  fact  is,  that,  in  oiir  own  country, 
aince  tlic  Pope  and  the  Pretender  have  ceased  to  bo  objects  of 
dismay  and  npprclicnsion,  since  the  question  of  a  Protestant 
Buccession  has  hcen  laid  at  rest,  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
have  biTomc  a  moral  abstraction  too  impalpuhlt*,  too  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  day,  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  or 
to  demand  a  moment's  consideration  with  our  statesmen.  The 
distinctions  of  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic,  as  charac* 
terizing  our  Continental  neighbours  or  our  allies,  have  become 
almost  obsolete  ;  nay,  the  very  recollection  of  them  may  pos- 
fiibly  have  betni  felt  at  times  as  an  incouvcniencc.  The  common 
flangcr  which  once  led  Protestants  to  rally  round  one  standard,^  ^ 
being  past,  such  distinctions,  it  seems  to  ho  imagined,  have 
aiiswerotl  their  purpose,  except  as  an  appropriate  feature 
certain  geographical  boundaries. 

One  circumstance,  however,  certainly  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  that  is,  that  the  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
our  Continental  neighbours,  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,* 
been  exceedingly  lessoned  by  the  actual  impwlimcnts  and  the 
auti-social  jealoiisit^  of  war.  As  a  commercial  nation,  not  only^ 
are  our  sympathies  in  great  measure  governed  by  our  com- 
Dicrcial  relations,  but  onr  op]K)rtuiiities  of  beneficence,  and  tlie 
power  attaching  to  national  influence,  are  chiefly  confined  to  tlie 
aamo  channels,  so  that  it  has  been  a  more  practicable  achieve¬ 
ment,  to  send  our  Bibles  wherever  our  fleets  have  toucheil,  and 
to  plant  missionary  stations  in  the  South  Seas,  than  to  introduce 
any  supplies  of  that  kind  within  the  sphere  of  the  Continental 
aysleui.  It  is  to  her  commercial  character  that  England  is, 
under  Froi^Ulence,  mainly  indebted  for  that  high  distinction 
which  it  is  her  noblest  prerogative  to  enjoy,  as  the  Evangelist 
of  nation.  It  is  tiiis  which  has  placed  at  her  disposal  so  rich 
a  pn»isiou  of  means,  and  given  birth  to  that  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise^  uUicli,  reoeiviiig  a  new  direction  from  Christian  prio* 
tfiplca,  has  beau  carried  iuto  the  projects  of  bcaevoleucc,  and  bs^ 
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ori^inatrcl  those  numberless  comliumuunH  of  a  reli^tous  and 
patriotic  nature,  by  which,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  this 
country  is  most  remarkuiily  charart^rixed.  But  the  Continent 
has  always  occupied  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise;  and  this  consideration,  therefort^,  is  not 
siiHtciciit  to  explain  why,  till  very  lately,  iliero  has  been  so 
lilll '  interest  excited  in  ret’creiice  to  its  reli'^ious  and  how 

i’  has  rri^en,  that  we  have  fell  chsch  iri^vil  from  all  couoern,  as 
IVutcstuiits,  in  the.  pt  ospi'  ‘ity  of  i  cause  wiili  which  wu  were  once 
identifuML  Shuuitl  this  mconcern  appear  (o  have  ht«n  produced 
merely  by  oar  bcim^  In  a  stsie  of  political  hostility,  that 
would  be  another  evil  of  no  sniuil  ii.ai^nUmlc  to  lio  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  pj;i^ue.s  and  curses,  lii**  iiwfu*  fruit  of  war. 

It  IIS')  '  eti  one  of  tue  iiitToeruus  impurlant  henefits 
indirf‘cil)  r«'sultin(;  froni  the  onenitlous  of  the  Britisii  and  Fo- 
reii^ii  thnie  "'oeielj*,  tbit  it  has  served  to  re-opim  our  com- 
louiikatlon.s  with  oor  Continental  neii;hhourH,  in  the  character 
of  f'llow  Christians,  and  to  re-kindle  onr  sympathies,  in  some 
dc;;ree,  in  the  bcii  ilf  of  llie  Brotestaiit  cliiircbes.  It  has  also 
bikm  I  he  ine.nis  of  developing  the  real  state  of  things  in  respect 
to  reliirion,  by  pK^cntiiig  a  test  of  Christian  zeal  and  Protestant 
con>istoncy  ;  and  it  has  made  ns  In^Uer  aeqiiainted  than  we 
could  otlierwise  have  been,  with  tlio  extreme  destitution  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge,  which  is  generally  i)  re  valent.  Had  it,  how¬ 
ever,  done  only  this,  had  it  hut  serviMl  to  expose  the  lamentable 
deterioration  of  tlie  Ueformecl  Churches,  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  discipline,  the  secularlty  of  their  pastors,  and  the  iuhilelitj 
which  has  In^eti  long  eating,  as  a  canker,  into  tim  vitals  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  the  disclosure  would  seem  to  have  come 
almost  too  late  to  allow  of  our  entertaining  the  ho|»e  of  their 
revival.  But,  in  the  exertions  of  this  most  excellent  Institution, 
Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  raised  up  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  which  it  has  brought  to 
light.  In  tills  |Miint  of  view,  we  know  it  is  extensively  re^ 
garded  by  pious  foreigners,  who  recognise  it  as  a  merciful  in¬ 
terposition  of  tlie  great  Head  of  the  Church,  for  preventing 
the  utter  decay  of  vital  Christianity,  and  the  extinction  of  tUo 
light  of  the  lleforraation  in  those  very  countries  on  which  it 
first  arose.  In  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  in  the  singleness  of 
its  object,  it  has  furnished  a  basis  fur  the  most  extensive  com* 
bination  of  Christian  agency,  that  lias  ever  Uen  witiiesseil ;  ami, 
as  it  was  the  only  scheme  mat  could  have  b  ^n  devised,  com¬ 
mensurate  in  extent  w  ith  tlie  vast  sphere  of  exertion  which  has 
o|)ened  to  us,  so  it  was  tlie  only  practicable  m^aiis  by  whicli, 
without  exciting  political  and  eccb'r»i.x«tical  j^ulonsies,  the  in- 
^umentalit)  of  tlii-*  country  eonid  have  efiiitiently  employed 
itt  bringing  about  a  second  Ueformation  of  the  Christian  world* 
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It*  Mngfular  adaptation  to  this  threat  end,  lias  he^n  domonstrated 
by  the  wonderful  results  which  have  already  attended  its  pro- 
pTss.  Already  has  there  taken  place  “  a  shaking  the  dry 
bones  have  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  symptoms  of  vitality 
ap|>e;ir  in  the  unexampled  spirit  of  union  which  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  ;  and  the  breath  seems  about  to  re-enter  the  exanimatf 
forms  from  which  the  spirit  had  departed. 

The  fact  itself  to  which  we  have  adverted,  stands,  unhappily, 
in  no  need  of  verification,  and  it  is  one  in  which  no  Protestant, 
by  whatever  ordination  he  may  hold,  ou^ht  to  feel  himself 
otherwise  than  jiersonally  concerned— that  there  has  taken  place, 
to  a  most  alarminp:  extent,  a  tacit  or  more  open  abandonment  of 
the  doctrines  of  tile  llefoniialion,  amon^the  Keformed  Churchci 
of  France  and  (lermany.  The  poison  of  infidelity  has  indeed 
taintcfl  the  sources  of  instruction,  and  has  thus  insimuUcd  itself 
iliroiu;h  every  vein  of  society.  Deism,  either  in  the  t;arh  of 
infidel  Philosophy,  or  dis|»uist»d  under  the  specious  form  of 
Sociniatii/ed  Christianity,  is  found  servint;  at  the  altar,  pre- 
•idinc^  in  the  colle^,  and  lecturing  from  the  professor's  chair. 
Am  the  nei*es8ary  consequence,  tlie  tone  of  Christinn  morality 
Las  suflfered  a  corres|>ondin^  relaxation,  the  fiord's  day  is  openly 
violated,  and  in  Protestant  cities,  once  characterized  hy  tlie 
gooil  order  and  decorum  which  reigned  in  them,  tlio  state  of 

{mblic  morals  has  become  notorious,  while  all  indications  of  zeal 
or  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ilic  promotion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  on  tlie  part  of  even  the  clergy,  have 
long  since  disap|>eared. 

If  there  is  one  spot,  on  which,  longer  than  on  any  other,  thf 
indignant  spirit  of  the  Reformation  might  be  supposed  to  linger, 
as  loth  to  take  its  departure,  one  spot  more  interesting  than 
another,  from  the  remembrance  of  its  former  glory,  or  more  im- 
iwrtant,  on  account  of  its  local  advantages,  as  the  citadel  of 
VrotestantisiD  on  the  Continent,  that  ^lot  is  Geneva.  The  church 
of  Geneva  was  once  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  :  how  has  that 
glory  departed  !  It  is  here,  more  es|)ecially,that,  during  eighty 
years,  Arianism  and  Sociiiianisin  have  been  gaining  ground,  ana 
their  de-ehristianizing  infiuence  has  been  most  unequivocally 
manifest  I'd.  It  is  here,  that  Protestant  zeal  has  suffered  so 
complete  extinction,  that  although,  prut>oked  by  the  example  and 
the  incitements  of  the  British  Parent  Institution,  a  Bible  Society 
has  luvn  estalilished,  it  exists  only  in  name  and  in  the  titlei 
of  its  othcers,  its  o)>erations  lieing  absolutely  paralyzefl  by  the 
•|>irit  of  infidelity.  The  progress  which  SocinhiniMm  had  made 
among  the  pastors  of  Genev  i,  so  long  ago  ;\s  when  the  French 
Ki]cyeloj>e»tisU<  were  etigagtd  in  their  infernal  la^Kiurs,  was  such 
as  attriicttd  the  eouiplaceiit  attention  of  those  malignant  con- 
apirat«)rs  against  the  b^st  interests  of  soci<*ty.  *  PluMieun  ns 
*  croj^ent  [jIum  la  dicinilc  de  Jteme  CArtvt/  writes  tho  Author 
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•f  the  ftrucle  Gencce^  *  dont  Ca/rsM  /ear  chef  Hait  fi  tcli 

*  difen^enr^  ft  pour  laqnelle  U  ft  bruler  Street  *  In 
another  part  of  the  same  article,  it  is  rtMnarkoil,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  progress  of  Inihlclity  shoiihl  be  1c*sh 
deprifcatcd  at  Genera  tliaii  elsewhere,  since  religion  was  them 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  the  worship  of  one  (iod,  at  U^ast 
among  all  above  the  lowest  clu*is;  reverence  {le  re$pectj 
for  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  being  all  |>erhi|>h  that 
remained  to  distinguish  the  (Miristianity  of  Geneva  from  pura 
Deism.  It  was  at  this  period  that  M.  Vernet,  one  of  the  pastom 
of  Geneva,  a  professor  of  Divinity,  bv^trayeil,  by  a  phrase  whiolt 
Voltaire  cites  with  sarcastic  triumph,  what  advnnctm  had 
made  towards  tlie  surrender  of  the  essenhal  ptHinliaritics  of 
Christianity.  ‘  VeriR»t,*  writes  Voltaire  to  D’Alembert  in  1757, 

^  the  professor  of  Divinity,  who  printed  tliat  Revulutiom  i§ 

*  utejuly  is  at  the  ht'ad  of  tlie  Committ<*o.*  In  the  same  letter^ 
that  malignant  foe  of  his  Uedeciner  writes,  *  Thu  magii^trates 

*  and  the  priests  come  to  dine  with  me  as  usual.  ContinueM 

*  a  me  laisger  area  'i'rouchirty  le  soin  de  Ifi  plaiaanfe  ajfairu 

*  dcs  Socinxent  de  Gencre and  in  another  to  the  same 
corres)K>iuient,  in  ilie  same  year,  *  It' cannot  be  otherwise  tliau 

*  that  in  Calvin’s  own  town,  witli  a  population  of  four  and  twenty 

*  tliousand  thinkers,  there  should  still  remain  a  few  Calvinists ; 

*  but  they  are  extremely  few,  and  are  well  abused.  All  hoiu^si 

*  folks  nrs  Deists.*  Six  years  after,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  samo 
friend,  he  declares  with  high  satisfaction,  *  it  tCy  a  plus  daut 

*  la  rille  de  Calrin  que  quelquen  q reding  qui  croient  au  con* 

*  gxihgian(iel\* 

For  a  long  time,  the  pastors  of  Geneva  were  anxious  to 
decline  the  honours  of  an  acknowle<lged  fraternity  witli  in¬ 
fidelity.  The  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedists,  they  eudeavoured  to  ex))lain  away  or  evade. t  Their 
public  formularies  still  remained  irreconcileably  at  variance  wiiU 
the  sentiments  they  were  supposed  to  cherisli,  an<l  both  prudence 
and  the  decorum  of  outward  consistency,  reiidererl  it  a  Ivisahle 

•  By  this  term, comuUtantiely  Voltaire  means  the  Deity  of  Cbriu. 
f  ‘  Tlic  Pastors  of  the  church  of  Geneva,*  writes  Kousseau,  *  ara 
a^ked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God :  they  dare  not  answer.  They  are  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  dare  not  answer.  A  nhiloiiopher  casta 
upon  them  a  hasty  glance;  he  sees  through  them;  he  uiscovers  them  to 
be  Arlans,  Socinians;  he  proclaims  it,  and  thinks* that  he  does  them 
honour.  Immediately,  alarmed,  terrified,  they  assemble,  they  consult, 
they  arc  agitated  ;  tliey  know  not  what  saint  to  call  upon  ;  and  after 
manifold  consultations,  deliberations,  conferences,  the  whole  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  nonplus,  in  which  is  said  neither  yes,  nor  no.  Theso 
clerical  gentlemen  of  yours  are  in  truth  singular  beings.  One  knowa 
not  either  what  tliey  believe  or  what  tliey  disbelieve ;  one  does  not 
^cn  know  what  they  pretend  to  believe ;  their  only  method  of  ae* 
tablUbing  their  own  laith,  is  by  attacking  that  of  oUicn,’ 
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to  rrfrnin  from  the  open  promiilpitlun  of  opposite  doctrinw. 

The  lower  classes,  the  gredhtM^  were  not  as  yet  prepared  for 
the  lane'ua^'e  of  avowed  .Sociniatiistn  ;  hesi«les  which,  when  the 
ohjecl  is  to  make  uidM‘liever8  ratl>ei*  than  believer^,  the  sup-  ^ 
pressioii  of  truth,  and  the  gradual  lowering  <lowt\  of  tlie  iin|K>ri 
of  evanj*elieal  phraseoloijy,  an*  found  the  nu>st  edeetu.d  means  of 
nroducint;  the  nei^ative  eharacter.  Names  and  phrases  are  the  * 
last  things  which  underi^o  a  change ;  nor  can  they  be  with  • 
safety  laid  aside,  till  loii*^  after  the  dissolution  has  taken  place  j 
of  that  liviiit;  principle  which  they  once  itnbodied.  'riiis  new  | 
iienevese  Catechism,  however,  is  a  j>roof,  that  tlie  lamentable 
period  has  arrived,  when  it  is  found  no  lont^er  expedient  to 
coneeul  the  deterioration  of  relii'ious  sentiment^  or  to  submit  to 
the  restraints  of  the  anti<piatcd  phraseology  of  ortlnnloxy.  In 
the  New  Ctcnevcse  ('atcchism,  remark  our  Kii£>;lish  Socinians,  | 

*  there  is  not  only  no  exposition  or  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  Trinity,  hut  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.*  The  (icnevesc  paslors,  * 
it  is  added,  ‘  are  on  the  hij^h  road  of  reformation,  and  their 

*  next  Catechism  may  not  merely  omit,  hut  openly  expose  ore-  * 

‘  tended  orthodoxy.*^  Such  is  the  laiit^unt^e  of  triumph  held  by 
the  of  our  own  country,  in  reft*rence  to  the  very 

circumstances,  the  anticipation  of  which  ;^ave  so  nuicli  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  *  patriarch  of  Fcrncy*  ami  his  worthy  comjH'ers. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  when  it  was  decided  to  venture 
ti)>on  such  1  puhlicatioii  as  the  present,  there  wotdd  be  at  least 
an  end  put  to  all  efpiivoi'ation  and  evasion  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Cieneva  ini^^ht  henceforth  ho  written  Sociniaii  I 
at  full  Icuf^th.  ^  t*t,  since  this  point  has  been  boldly  (‘ontroverted, 
and  it  is  still  tliouQ;tit  necessary,  whether  from  policy  or  from  § 
the  characteristic  timhiity  of  8o<'inianism,  to  attempt  to  involve  i 
the  matter  in  some  uncertainty,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  ■ 
a  few  apecimens  of  the  alterations  in  this  itn])roved  version  of  the  I 
Ck>neva  Catechism.  ^  This  last  catechism,’  it  has  been  boldly  ■ 
aflirmed,  *  does  not  differ  mwcA  from  many  of  the  ancient  cate-  | 

*  chisms  c<lite<l  by  Osterwald,  l)c  Roches,  Vernos,  Feriicf,  &c.* ; 

and  opiin  :  *  The  mention  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  ejcacily  ' 

*  the  itamo  a$  in  the  catechism  of  Ostcrwald.’t 

In  Sectioa  viii,  wc  meet  witli  this  (|uestiuu  :  ^ 

*  ^'hy  is  JeMis  Christ  called  the  only  Son  of  God  t  ] 

*  A.  On  account  ol  his  miraculous  birth,  df  the  excellence  cf  his  j 
nature,  and  of  his  intinuitc  union  with  (iod.’ 

The  following  is  Uie  correspondin'^  passa^  in  Ostcrwald’a  i 
Catechism,  according  to  the  edition  of  1747. 

*  Monthly  Repository.  April  1816,  p.  2515. 

+  See  a  Letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Oct.  21,  1817,  from  , 
Bcv.  Theoph.  Abauzit,  a  Swise  minister  resident  in  London,  who  has  , 
distinguished  himself  as  the  opponent  of  the  Bible  Sooiety. 
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*  Why  c!o  wc  attribute  to  Jesua  Chriat  the  ruuk  fquaUit) 

*  of  the  only  son  of  Go<l  ? 

‘  A.  Je^us  ia  the  only  Son  of  God,  not  only  on  account  of 
^  his  luiraciilous  birth  and  his  resurrection,  but  also  principally 
‘  hf'cauite  he  in  of  the  name  natnre  rrilh  God  hU  Tather,' 
Htfen'ocrs  are  su<>joincil  to  John  i,  I,  und  to  Rom.  i\,  5,  in 
|>riK>f  of  this  position,  ahich,  in  the  Geneva  Cntecbisiu  of  1811, 
are  of  coui*se  omitted. 

In  Osteruiiltrs  Catechism,  the  question,  Is  it  ntx^essary  to 
bidicve  in  Jesus  Christ — is  thus  answered.  ^  Faith  in  Jesufe 

*  Christ  is  necessary,  Inu'snse  it  is  only  by  him  that  we  can  he 

*  saved.*  To  the  succeedins^  question,  ^  Did  men  stand  in  need 
‘  of  a  Saviour,’  tlie  answer  is,  *  Yt‘S,  because  they  were  sinners.* 
And  to  believe  in  (Mirist,  is  defined  as  believing  *  that  he  is  the 

*  Son  of  (fod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  retiiny  upon 
^  him  all  our  hope  of  tialraiionJ*  Let  us  turn  to  the  Heformed 
Catechism  of  1814.  Faith  in  Christ  is  there  stated  to  be 

*  a  belief  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
our  only  Saviour ;  and  a  reception  of  his  religion  as  divine.* 

It  is  said  to  be  ‘  nectssary  to  believe  in  him, 

*  because  it  is  he  alone  wlio  has  taught  us  to  know  and  to  sciv’l 
God  ariglit ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone  that  wc  can  be  saved.* 

Again  :  we.  have  the  question,  ^  How  has  Jesus  saved  us  from 

*  our  sins  V  The  answer  is, 

*  First,  by  proclaiming  and  ronhrming  to  us  by  his  death  the  pardon 
of  our  sins  on  condition  of  re|)entancc  ;  secondly,  by  offering  us  in 
his  doctrine  and  his  example,  and  in  tlie  aids  of  the  lloly  Spirit,  tha 
means  of  becoming  sanctilied  und  of  meriting  salvation.* 

In  like  manner,  in  Osterwald’s  Catechism,  Jesus  Christ  is 
describetl  as  sustaining  the  oflices  of  King,  and  Prii*st,  and 
Prophet,  lH*c;ause  (1)  he  reigns  over  all  things,  and  especially 
over  the  Church  ;  ('2)  he  otfi^red  up  hitnsplf  a  sacrifice  for  our 
<^ins,  and  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven  ;  and  (J)  he  has  taught  ut 
the  will  of  tiod  in  the  most  lYerfect  manner.  The  oorresponding 
passage  in  the  Socinianixed  work  before  us,  is  as  follows. 

*  Q.  In  what  manner  was  Jesus  Christ  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet  i 

*  A.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  King,  because  he  gave  us  laws ;  a  rriest* 
because  he  offered  himself  up  in  sacritice  for  us  ;  a  Prophet,  because 
be  taught  us  tlie  will  of  God,  uttered  many  prophecies,  und  performed 
many  miracles. 

‘  Q.  What  reflection  arises  from  all  that  tve  have  said  concermng 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  f 

*  A.  That  his  character  ought  to  inspire  ui  with  respect ^  sub* 
mission,  confidence,  and  love.* 

Thus,  (bis  Catechism  takes  deliberately  into  its  style  the  Ideo^ 
tWal  term,  on  the  applicatron  of  which  by  Vernet  to  Jcsal 
Christy  Voltaire  founued  such  unmeasured  exultatiod.  ‘ 
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Oiir  rra<I<*r<»  are  i»ow  fuHy  i»na4>le4l  to  npprpciato  the  lionc^itf 
niul  (111*  (ii**crt‘tion  of  the  assci  (ion  wo  liiivo  roferroil  to,  that  th^ 
fi^onli«»ii  of  tIoMi'*  (’hrist  in  llio  prosiMit  (ioiiovii  (yulcooisiii,  is 
exactly  tlio  same  a*'  in  Xhv  CAtoc'liiMii  of  <>stcr\»ul4l.  (hir  quo 
tations  are  Iroin  wliut  .»pj»oj\rs  to  !)o  un  aliriiii^omonl  of  ihft 
©ri«:rui*al  (>iitcfl»iyin.  ]ii  hii  edition  of  (ho  (’utocldstn  pulilishod 
M  (iri>*'va,  in  l7rtH,  winch  is  quoted  hy  IVI.  Kii  l>  »ytiiz,  tlierc 
occui  s»«*\*eri,l  pa- of  a  still  nniro  decidt'd  eiMi,Mn  liiosuhjoct 
of  our  iiord's  l>ivini(v.  Jesus  (Mirist  is  said  to  he  liod,  ^  h 

*  cause  he  himself  ih'Hared  that  he  was  before  Ahrdium;  be 

*  cHUse  the  Scriptures  'iscrihe  to  him  the  perfe.ttions  of  the 
‘  Oodhead,  oiuuiprcseiiee,  onniscienee,  aliuiiriity  power;  ai 

*  heeaust*  they  ttHch  us  to  adore  and  eatl  upiui  his  name 
^  wliicli  we  could  not  do,  were  he  not  infinite  and  t  very  whore 

*  present.’ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  other  points  of  (Mu is 
tian  hfdief,  on  which  tiie  pi\  sent  Cateeliism  (litVers  from  those 
ofOsierwald  and  Superville,  which  were  lonnerly  in  use.  'i!ho 
X fifth  Scitiou  of  O.sirrw aid's,  i)ii  the  Holy  Spirit  and  iiU 
(lilts,  expressly  lu  know  led  j^es  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Serlpturcs 
resptxlintjtthe  Holy  Spirit,  thatliis  essence  is  infinite  andOiviiie, 
anti  that  He  is  the  Alini;;hty  l\>wer  of  (tod  ;  that  He  is  railed 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  hein^  holy  in  himsi  lf,  and  the  author  of  ho- 
line>s  ill  us  ;  and  (hat  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  Him,  because 
xfe  lire  baptized  in  His  name,  and  becntise  lie  is  the  source  of 
mil  sivtiu'  pritoe.  The  whole  of  this  confession  is,  as  minht  ho 
expected,  /u#/>/>rea.vef/  in  the  New  t>.uechisiii,  and  the  followiu 
interropratorii's  and  replies  are  substituted. 

•  Whnl  is  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit? 

‘  It  is  believing  that  Ciod  has  poim  d  out  bis  Spirit  on  the  Apostles, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  doctrine  left  hy  them  in  writing,  in  the 
Mew  Testrment,  is  really  the  doctrine  which  comes  firoin  God. 

•  Is  it  neec>sttry  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit? 

•  Yes ;  for  if  wc  did  not  believe  that  the  apostles  had  received  the 
Spirit  of  God,  we  should  not  regard  their  doctrine  as  divine,  nor  con* 
iider  it  as  obligatory  on  us:  Jesus  Clirist  has  therefore  enjoined  us 
to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  //o/y  Ghost ;  and  this  artiele  of  be¬ 
lief  has  been  put  into  the  creed,  1  bcheve  in  the  llol}^  Ghost.’ 

Once  more :  on  that  fundamental  article  of  Protestantism, 
Justification  by  Faith,  these  new  Ueformers,  the  men  who  sit  in 
Calvin’s  chair,  thus  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 

•  YVhat  must  wc  add  to  failli  and  repentance,  in  order  to  fullil  tlia 
conditions  of  our  salvation  ? 

•  NNe  must  add  sanctification,  or  the  performance  of  gooil  works; 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  labour  iacessantly  to  improve  our  characters, 
by  abstaining  from  all  §in,  and  rigidly  eoK'rviog  all  the  precepts  of 
Ibe  Goipol. 
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*  How  do  wc  distinguish  ag(w/  work? 

*  Hv  Hnding  that  it  is  ap()rt»ve()  bv  conscience,  conformable  to  tho 
Holy  ^cri|ilures,  and  pertbnncd  \sitn  a  good  iuteution. 

‘  What  benefits  arc  piociire<l  by  the  performance  of  good  works  ? 

‘  The  performance  of  good  work.’*  affords  us  pure  delight ;  and  an 
inward  felicity  which  nothing  can  destroy ;  it  conciliates  the  esteem 
and  affci tion  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  ensures  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection  and  eternal  happiness. 

‘  Do  our  good  works  of  themselves  give  us  a  claim  to  eternal  life  ?• 

‘  No ;  because  they  are  imperfect ;  they  cannot  hear  any  proportion 
to  eternal  felicity  ;  and  in  practising  them  we  do  but  perform  an  indis¬ 
pensable  duty. 

*  Why  then  docs  the  gospel  promise  salvation  to  those  w  ho  perform 
good  works  ? 

‘  Because  Ood,  in  his  mercy,  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  efforts,  and  to  reward  them  v  ith  eternal  life.* 

1  lero  we  shall  close  our  extracts.  ‘I  he  whole  of  the  Catechism, 
from  the  lieginiiliig  to  the  end,  pre;«erves  a  strict  consistency  with 
this  exposition  of  disbelief,  and  e.xliibits  altogtdlijr  the  most 
C'oin|>lete  view,  perhaps,  of  inodeiti  Deism,  as  a  #i/«/eiii  drawn 
out  into  all  its  hearings  upon  practical  morality,  Uiut  lias  ever 
been  given  to  the  world,  in  this  point  of  view  the  publication 
is  extremely  curious,  if  wc  inay  ilescribe  as  u  literary  curiosity 
so  lamentable  a  specimen  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  human 
wisdom.  It  serves  to  illustrate  most  ompliatically  an  expres.sioii 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  reference  to  the  late  iVesidentof  tins  Unileci 
States:  *  lie  is  generall)  consulered  as  an  unbeliever;  if  so,  be 
‘  cannot  be  far  froufus and  also  tho  remark  oi'  iUe  K ncyvlopfdistj 
that  *•  from  Sticiuinnisin  to  Deism  it  is  but  a  single  step — a  step 
*  soon  taken.'  What  else  this  CaU*ehism  comprises,  it  would 
lie  more  ditbcult  to  say,  than  what  it  dues  md  comprise ;  the  best 
idea  of  it  will  be  given  by  presentiug  a  summary  of  its  contents 
in  a  negative  lorm,  from  wiiicli  it  will  be  fully  seen  that  *  Uni- 
^  tarianism  consists  in  not  believing. 't 

It  does  not  teach  the  necessity  of  Ke violation  ;  it  does  not  (cuch 
the  fall  of  man,  or  the  depraved  condition  of  his  nature.;  it  dties 
not  teacli  the  necessity  of  a  propitluUiry  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  tht 
love  of  the  Father  in  sending  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
worhl  to  become  that  sacrifice  for  ns ;  it  do*!s  not  teach  the  Eter¬ 
nity  itinl  Deity  of  that  >Vord  who  liecatne  ilesli,  by  wiiuiu  all 
things  were  made,  and  who  uplioldetli  tbcBi  by  Ids  |N>wer;  it 
di>es  not  teach  that  we  are  washed  fixiin  our  sius  in  liis  blood, 
justilic*!  by  his  righteousness  alone,  and  aecepied  tliroiigli  his 

•  In  Ohterwald,  wc  have  a  very  different  interrogatory:  ‘Can  our 
•  good  works  merit  any  thing  in  tnc  rght  of  Go<l  The  spirit  of  the 
wTiolc  Section  is  totally  opposite  to  the  above  extract  from  the  New 
Catechism. 

I  t  Eclectic  Reviiw,  Vol.  IV,  N.S,  p.  267. 
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•dvoctcy  Hitli  the  Father ;  it  doca  not  teach  ns  supreme  lore  to 
•lesits  Christ;  it  docs  not  teach  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  it  does  not  teach  that  a  spiritual  change  must  take  place 
in  the  human  soul,  in  order  to  turn  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God, 
nor  that  Divine  influence  is  alone  adequate  to  cfleet  that  change, 
nor  that  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  is  by  the  optTatioii  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  nor  that  all  our  spiritual  strength  und  sufhciency 
are  to  be  derived,  through  faitii,  from  Christ  alone  :  it  omits, 
in  fact,  every  doctrine  |K*i*uliar  to  Uevelation  ;  every  doctrine 
by  >^hich  the  faith  of  the  Keiormers  v as  characterized  ;  every 
doctrine  which  gives  lo  Chri-stian  morality  its  superiority  in 
jH>int  of  ad«HpiHtc  motive  atui  spirituality  of  requirement ;  and 
every  doctrine  which  constitutes  iln^  solid  hu^is  ot  a  sinner's 
hope. 

Snell  is  the  f^atechism  which  our  modern  Socininns  style 

*  an  admirable  sumiiiary  of  divinity.’  Doiihiicss.  Voltaire  und 
Housseau  would  have  thought  it  so,  for  wc  know  of  scarcely 
any  thing  in  it  to  which  they  would  have  objected.  Nuihing, 
indt«ed,  could  more  fully  verily  the  position  which  iM.  Etnpaytaa 
has  afhxed  to  his  (Considerations,”  that  ‘  Those  who  deny  the 

*  deity  of  Jestis  Christ,  suhvort  from  its  foundation  the  whole 

*  system  of  the  CMiristian  religion.’  Far  from  its  being  ‘  the 

*  Five  Points  and  the  Trinity,’  only,  as  has  hi^eii  ilippaiitly  as 
8erted,to  which  this  negative  system  of  Anti-Calvinism  has  been 
applied,  the  attem^U  is  to  olditerate  doctrines  held  in  common  by 
ail  the  reformed  churches,  Calvinistic  or  Lutheran,  Presbyterian 
or  Kpiscopal ;  for,  indeed,  what  system  of  Christianity  is  there, 
held  by  any  church,  however  corrupt,  of  which  the  denial  of  the 
Deity  of  the  Saviour  must  not  involve  the  utter  subversion  ?  It 
is  not  cliara(‘tcristie  of  intidelity*  nicely  to  cliscriminate,  and 
though  it  may  choose,  by  assuming  the  name  of  Unitarian^  to 
take  its  stand  upon  one  prominent  heresy,  us  the  distinguishing 
tenet  of  the'sect,  it  is  evident  that  the  notions  entertained  by 
Socinians,  with  regard  to  the  ^lerson  of  our  Lord,  form  but  a 
very  small  |K)rtion  of  that  creed  which  may  he  summed  up  in 
this  general  confession  :  i  believe  in  all  unbelief. 

It  ap|>ear8,  however,  from  the  pamphlet  by  M.^Erapaytal, 
that  the  siibstitiitiuii  of  this  Socinianized  Catechism,  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  measures  atlopted  by  the  Venerable  Company  of 
the  Pastors  of  the  Church  ot  Gem*va,  in  order  to  carry  into  eftect 
the  extirpation  of  the  t’hri<ttian  doctrine.  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  formerly  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  (icncva,  nnd  also  at  the  end  of  the  Bible,  in  the  editions 
of  1605  and  1725,  has  disappeared  in  the  recent  editions.  The 
Liturgy  itself,  as  well  as  the  venerable  translation  of  (he  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  undergone  correspondent  improeemenU.  In 
the  courses  of  lectures  given  by  the  Pastors  and  Professors, 
either  a  guarded  silence  is  maintained  with  regard  to  Ibo 
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prculiar  doctrinon  of  relipon,  or  the  opposite  ncntiinonts  of 
Trinitarians  and  Deists  un'  exliibite<l  as  matters  of  free  opinion, 
indifferently  left  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  their  pupils. 
Out  of  a  hundrctl  and  ninety-scTen  printed  seriuons,  preached 
by  the  Pastors  of  the  Oeiiovese  Church  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  not  a  single  one  is  to  ue  found,  \\hich  contains  a  con¬ 
fession  of  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  This  is  not  all ;  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  have,  so  lately  as  the  third  of 
May,  1817,  come  to  the  resolution,  to  exact  from  all  eandidaUsi 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  the  followiiisi^  promise. 

*  We  promise  to  refrain,  so  lom^  as  we  reside  and  preach  in 
<  the  churclu^s  of  the  Canton  of  Ceneva,  from  maintaining, 

‘  whether  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  sermon  directed  to 

*  tliat  object,  onr  opinion 

M.  As  to  the  manner  in  whicdi  the  Divine  nature  is  united  to 

*  the  |)erson  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^  As  to  oripnal  sin. 

*  d.  As  to  the  manticr  in  which  Grace  o|>erate8,  or  as  to  Ef* 

*  hcacious  (irace. 

4.  ‘  As  to  Predestination. 

*  We  promise,  moreover,  not  to  controvert  in  our  |Hiblic  dis- 

*  courses,  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  the  pastors  on  these  subjects.* 

^  Finally,  we  enpii^e,  should  we  have  occasiuii  to  ex(urciis 

*  our  thoughts  on  any  one  of  these  topics,  to  do  it  without 

*  insistin^^  upon  onr  particular  views,  by  avoiding  all  lun^uai(e 

*  forcipi  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
‘  phraseology  which  tlicy  employ.’ 

The  exaction  of  this  promise  is  accompanied  with  a 
grave  assurance  from  the  Venerable  Pastors,  I  bat  ^  they  do  not 

*  pretend  in  any  way  to  constrain  the  liberty  of  opinions.’  No: 
this  ‘  by-law  of  discipline,’  is  designed  simply  for  tlic  pre¬ 
servation  of  unanimity  and  concord :  like  other  articles,  these 
are  only  articles  of  p<*ace  ! 

W*ith  solemn,  with  deeply  solemn  feelings  does  it  become  ns 
to  contemplate  tliis  melancholy  criiis  of  a  Church  once  esteemed 
as  tile  mother  church  of  the  Reformation,  ^  to  which  the  other 

*  rcformcil  Churches  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  title  of  Pro- 

*  testant  Rome,’  now  the  very  hold  of  Infidelity.  To  these 

feelings,  if-  sullcred  to  take  their  natural  direction,  bow  beau¬ 
tifully  approiwiate  were  tlie  language  of  invocation  employed 
by  Milton  :  ‘  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glorv 

*  unapproachable,  Parent  of  angels  and  men  !  Next,  thee  1 

*  implore,  omiii|)oteot  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  reinnani 

*  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting 

*  love !  And  thou,  the  tliird  28ubsistence  of  Divine  infinitude, 

*  Hluraining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things  ! 

*  One  Tri personal  Godhead  !  look  upon  this  thy  poor^aod  almost 
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•  expirinp^  cluirHi,  nnd  leavo  ln‘r  not  thus  a  proy.’  True;  itii^kel 
not  l)enentli  the  dc!^olaliui^  scoiifr  *ot  p«  ‘cut^on  that  Miis  Churcbflfur  ' 
lies  prostrute ;  her  owii  vuiciilal  hand  tins  ttdn.i.iisttTcd  thifloxci 
puison  Mhich  isHileiitly  c‘ori  U|itiii.-  <he  bprinrs  o1  and  luriiingHthe 
the  lif^ht  that  was  wiiliin,  to  darknc'H*#.  hn.  not  the  leas 
is  the  occiision  lor  the  hoK  iivi|<urtttiruy  ot’  prayer,  that  He  \\li«Kto 
hath  the  seven  spiritH  ol  (lod,  who  knovvH  the  hlusjdieniy 
them  who  say  they  are  I'hristians  and  are  not,  hut  are  theR#])h* 
ayna((o^ie  of  Satan,  woiiUl  interpose  to  prevent  tlie  final  re»||f  An 
inoval  of  this  lamp  of  the  Protestant  world,  out  of  its  plaoe.pwh 
It  may  still  he  said,  as  of  the  Church  at  Sardis,  “  Thou  hast ^||t\v 
a  few  names,  even  in  Geneva,  who  have  not  polluted  theif  Jf  fo 
l^nrments.**  Some  honourable  exceptions  there  are  to  thl^thc 
general  dt^fection  from  Christianity,  among  the  pastors  of  tbc^als 
Chtirrh,  who  view  what  is  taking  place,  with  deep  though  in-^froi 
eiVectual  regret,  and  who  still  uphohi  in  the  pulpits  of  Geneva,  fbeS  tni 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Little,  however,  in  the  way  of  resolute,  B  <*it4 
active  opposition,  suited  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  p  the 
can  he  cxpecteil  from  these  venerable  men,  who,  familiarized  to  B  tnc 
the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  intolerant  p’ nte 
measures  which  the  doiniiiaiit  beresiarchs  have  not  scrupled  to  t  sri 
employ  in  the  systematic  proswution  of  their  designs;  restrained,^  P**< 
too,  by  |)ersonal  considerations,  and  by  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  from  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  duty  ;  can  only  ^  t 
look  on  in  silent  alarm,  awaiting,  with  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  wlial  they  anticipate  as  the  final  issue.*  1^,  cb 

Circum.stances,  however,  of  recent  occurrence  at  Geneva,  tic 
some  vague  intelligence  of  which  has  reached  the  public  through  %  tJ 
the  metliuiu  of  the  Newspapers,  promise  to  Ih;  attended  by  con-  p  H 
sequences  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  Chris-  B 
lianity,  not  only  in  that  city,  hut  on  the  Continent  at  largo.  The  H 
event  to  which  we  principally  allude,  is  nothing  less  than  the  S  ^ 
formation  of  a  Protestant  Lvungrlical  church  at  Geneva,  on  the  B 
plan  of  the  congrc^gational  churches  of  the  Knglish  Xonoon-  I 
ionnists.  This  measure  appears  to  have  been  decided  upon,  p  §>' 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  re-action  excited  by  the  increasing  S  ^ 


violence  of  the  hostility  which  the  company  of  Pastors  have 
inaiiifestrd  towards  evangelical  religion.  When  .Mr.  Haldane, 
the  author  of  the  work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  re- 
viewtsl  in  our  December  Number,  was  sometime  ago  at  Cicneva, 


*  One  of  these  excellent  men,  u  pastor  of  Geneva,  thus  writes  to 
his  friend  and  *  brother  in  Christ,’  in  England:  *  Join  your  prayers 

*  w’itli  mine,  my  dear  Sir  and  brother,  to  supplicate  God  to  rcsuscitatt 

*  amone  us  the  snirit  of  Cliristiaoitv  ;  and  let  us  all  w  Ith  ono  accord 


•  among  us  the  spirit  of  Cliristiaoity  ;  and  let  us  all  w  Ith  ono  accord 

•  cry  out  to  the  I.ord,  with  the  Apostles,  when  in  inmiincut  danger 

•  of  being  shipwrecked,  Save,  Ltjrd  or  we  pcrisli  I”  ’ 
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he  bailt  it  seems,  fre4|iient  meetings  with  several  of  the  students, 
for  the  purpose  chietiy  of  re!ig:ious  conversation.  These  at  lenizftli 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Socininn  clerf^y,  and  they  forbade 
the  students  from  attending  them.  Some  of  the  latter,  however, 
impresseil  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Haldane's  friendship,  venturetl 
to  disobey  this  urhitrary  injunction,  and  were  in  consetpieiice 
disgraced.  M.  Empaytav,  the  author  of  the  very  sensible  pam¬ 
phlet  now  before  us,  was,  we  uuderstaud,  one  of  this  number. 
Another,  a  yotmg  man  of  distiii^uished  zeal,  piety,  and  talent, 

I  who  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Sunday  School  for 
two  hundred  children,  us  well  as  a  Female  Penitentiary,  was 
forhidiien  to  preach,  and  was  threatened  with  beiiiic  deprived  of 
the  superintendence  of  the'sehoois  over  which  he  presided ;  he  has 
also  beeu compelled  to  ^ive  up  his  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Haldane, 
from  whose  desig^n  notliin^  seems  to  have  been  more  remote  than 
any  project  of  a  sectarian  character,  findiiit'  the  opposition  ex¬ 
cited  g;rowin^  thus  violent,  resolved  to  retire  from  Geneva;  but 
the  spirit  of  pemecution  was  not  to  be  so  c-asily  allayed.  The  yoiinfi^ 
tnen  who  were  its  first  victims,  continued  to  ,  he  assailcii  with 
menaces,  opprobrium,  aiul  ridicule,  and  they  were  g^lad,  on  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Drummond  at  Geneva,  to  avail  llicinscives  of  his 
protection  and  hospitality.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Venerable 
Company  of  the  Pastors,  with  a  view  eirectnally  to  suppress 

*  the  intolerant  exclusive  inysVicism*  which  they  )>crceiveu  to  be 
making  proi^rcss  amom;  the  students,  in  consequence  of  the  mis« 
chievous  zeal  of  the  execrated  Scotchman,  came  to  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  3rd  May,  1317,  to  exact  from  all  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  the  solemn  promise  we  have  aln^ady  ^ivenat  length,  and 
agreed  to  make  a  similar  eng^a^ement  the  condition  of  any 
tuinister's  beini^  invited  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  So  flat^rant  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  that  liberty  of  cousciencc,  which  is  one  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  tlie  Reformation,  and  for  which  the  ailvu- 
calcs  of  liberality  of  sentiment  and  free  inquiry,  afleot  to  be  of 
all  men  the  most  zealous,  adbrds  an  additional  proof,  that  evan¬ 
gelical  piety  is  that  one  thing  which  unregenerate  men  will  not 
tolerate ;  that  maiejica  euperatitio  to  which,  by  either  Pagan 
or  Christian  infidel,  no  quarter  can  be  conceded.  The  ^  exclu* 

*  sivc*  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  always  oonstituted, 
in  the  sight  of  worldly  men,  its  most  oflfousive  peculiarity.  This 
Inflamed  and  served  as  a  pretence  for  the  extenu mating  fury  of 
Jieallicn  pcTsecutors ;  and  this  is  the  agspaivaiioo  of  Calvinism, 
on  wiiich  our  modern  liberalisia  seem  U>  ground  their  bitterest 
hostility.  Ail  coiisisteucy,  as  well  as  justice,  is  set  at  defiance,  in 
the  attempt  to  crush  the  iutolerance  of  the  Sect,  The  modifi¬ 
cations  wiiich  this  enmity  assumes,,  are  diffeiv.iit,  however,  ac« 
cording  to  the  degree  in  wiiich  fear  is  mixed  with  hatred,  or  as 
l^licy  regulates  the  conduct  of  the  persecutor.  Others/*  says 
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the  Apostle,  in  rcfiTence  to  the  sufferiiis's  of  the  Je^vish  iiiart)T|»9 
haci  trial  of  cruel  mocking.**  To  some  |>on»ons,  this  tiial  nit|fl 
seem  scarcely  eniitied  to  l>e  classed  uith  those  bodily  tortural 
with  Hhlcb  it  is  in  this  passage  associated  ;  yet  has  this  mode  ofl 
|»erseeu(ion,  uhich  nets  mure  inuiiediately  upon  the  spirit,  beei;^ 
often  found  not  less  powerful  than  the  lire  und  the  sword,  Ui 
shake  the  constancy’ of  the  CMiristian.  It  is  easy  to  the  hardened  | 
culprit  to  brave  contumely;  but  to  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  re«; 
proacb,  und  jealous  of  a  ^ood  name,  to  be  shunned  by  one*r 
townsmen,  to  be  followed  by  the  t^rin  of  malit^nant  slander,  tt| 
he  treated  as  the  on'<-scoiirin('  of  uli  thinc^s,  to  lie  made  the  muhic  ' 
of  the  fold,  the  hutt  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  this  when  poverty  j 
Mi  linked  with  disp  ace,  and  the  comfort  of  social  existence  is  at  | 
stake, — whatever  snp|)ort  und  (‘Oiist)lation  the  individual  may  ) 
derive  from  conscious  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  the  trial i 
must  he  sucii  us  only  that  Faith  which  overcometh  the  world,! 
can  enable  him  to  sustain  with  unshukiMi  fortitude.  ^  The  world^sl 
*  dre;ul  Inii^ld  is  no  unmeaning  phrase ;  hut  when  the  lau^h  of| 
scorn  proce<*ils  from  tlie  men  of  power,  its  imjiort  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  its  elVects  are  soon  made  palpable.  ‘  They  have 
‘  rt'plied  to  Druniinond  by  epic;rams  and  son^s,’  by  profane- 
ness  aiwl  ribahlry,  the  arguments  of  the  libertine  and  the  iniidel 
'I'hese  were  the  very  w’eapons  with  which  V  oltaire  and  his  c<^n- 
firfirrates  made  war  against  Christianity,  and  still  the  evil  spirit 
of  Femry  seems  to  conduct  tlie  contest.  'I'hese  ‘  ui/ra-ortho- 
‘  dox,’  these  ‘  exagerin^  these  ‘  teles  exalt are  treated  just 
as  he  exulted  that  those  gredins  who  {lersisteil  in  the  doctrines  | 
of  Calvin,  were  treated  in  his  time;  they  are  bien  baJouHf* 
well  alnistHl.  % 

Atlowin|;r,  luiwovor,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  inaj 
oonakUTably  neutralise  the  effect  of  tliis  species  of  {icisccution, 
aud  that,  as  re9;)eets  the  men  against  whom  it  is  directed,  it  may 
prove,  as  the  infidel  of  course  represents  it  as  bein^  in  all  cases, 
iiamdcHR, — for  woluivcnu  disposition  to  inscribe  the  naincs  of  its 
victliusiu*  the  IVotestant  Martyrology' — still,  this  sarcasm  avails 
notliin^  in  extenuation  of  the  malignity  of  character  displayed 
by  the  |>ersocutor.  The  man  who  attacks  another  with  scorn  ami 
ridicule,  oo  account  of  his  reli^on,  exhibits  not  less  really  tlie 
temiMT  of  intolerance,  than  the  roan  who  dooms  tlic  heretic  to 
the  stake.  In  raising  tlic  laugh  against  the  |Hiritan  or  the 
exetgervy  ho  in,  in  the  only  wyiy  |)erha)i6  which  the  etiligbtened 
spirit  of  the  times  allows,  acting  tlie  |Kirt  of  the  persecutor  ;  tliai 
la,  iudioting  sufitTing  on  another  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  A  regard  to  hla  own  character,  the  absence  of  teni]>ia« 
lion,  or  the  want  of  }K>wer,  may  operate  to  restrain  him  from  | 
inure  dian^iutablo  sorts  or  degrees  of  cruelty ;  but  let  those 
rtttrauiU  lAi  removed,  Uk  cbn^octor  be  sufleretl  to  act  nn*  , 
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tlUciiisrcl,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  in  what  tragic  scents  tlief«rco 
luigiit  terminate. 

in  '<|)ite  ot*  the  hHlieroiis  dei'laration  whiHi  acrom|mniecl  the 
roijidjtion  of  the  3rcl  of  May,  Mie  design  of  the  Venerahle 
t'onj|»r»ny  umjiiestioi»shlv  th»s^  /o  f}ut  fhtCH  /)i/  aHthuritif 

the  preach  'nuj  o/  ihi*  Vrttss^  and  oy  this  mt  ans  to  secure  tlie 
iimforiniiy  ot  the  ('’luireti  of  tieneva.  In  u  spiiitetl  appeal 
which  this  KesoUition  drew  forlli,  iidilivssed  hy  M.  Mejaind,  late 
one  oi*  the  Pastors  of  vIontutiSan,  ‘  to  the  l*rott*sltt»i>  ininisiers  of 
‘  lie!»evu,*  tin*  pit)us  writer  ttiiis  c'ondiiets  Ins  exp«»slidation. 

‘  It  is  written:  Ve  have  but  one  master, wtio  is  Christ.'*  Who  is  it 
tlten  that  shall  establihh  liiniM'lf  os  jiulgc  in  the  church  of  Christ? 
Shall  it  he  nn  individual  minister  or  several?  Jesus  (Juist  declares: 

**  Wliosoi  .er  will  he  first  amot^g  you,  let  him  be  your  servant :  but  ull 
1“  ye  an*  brethren.”  It  does  not  then  :ip|>enr,  that  he  has  iippointcfl 
Peter  to  rule  over  Paul,  nor  Paul  to  rule  over  Peter,  nor  a  privileged 
body  to  govern  the  rest  of  his  disciples.  Shall  the  rulers  ol  the  earth 
be  invested  with  the  prerogative  to  protect  one  opinion,  and  to  exile 
or  punish  the  preachers  of  anollrer  ?  Do  we  then  perceive  that  Jesue* 
Christ  bestowed  this  right  upon  any  of  the  Ciosars,  upon  l'ilate»  or 
upon  Herod?  Far  from  thbi,  he  told  his  disciples:  **  Ye  know  tiiat 
**  the  princes  of  the  nations  domineer  over  them,  and  that  their  noblea 
exercise  authority,  but  it  sliuil  iu)t  he  so  among  you.”  Wemust  then 
return  to  this  principle,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour  is  not  of 
this  world,  and,  that  one  is  our  master,  even  Christ. 

‘  Will  ceruin  persons  of  your  body  say  to  you,  my  brethren,  We 
have  the  power  in  our  hands :  let  those  of  the  opposite  opinion  keep 
silence,  or  else  we  will  banish  or  overwlielm  them  ?  Will  they,  in 
the  first  place,  dare  hold  this  language  ?  Does  tho  mere  superiority 
of  power  over  other  men  give  you  the  right  of  usuqung  the  sceptre  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ana  of  seating  yourselves  in  tlie  temple  of  God,  as  (lod  ? 

‘  Is  not  the  right  ot  private  judgement  and  of  preaching  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  funiamenul  i>rinciple  of  tlui  He- 
formation?  Do  not  the  reformed  clergy  whom  I  urn  uddiessiug,  jus* 
tify  hy  this  very  principle  their  reparation  from  the  church  of  llome, 
and  do  they  not  oppose  it  to  c^cry  sp♦•ci^^  of  oppression  ?  Shall  tiiey 
who  are  unwilling  to  sutler  persecution,  themselves  become  perse¬ 
cutors?  If  this  he  the  caso,  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not 
that  others  should  <lo  to  them.  Tf  this  lie  the  case,  while  they  protest 
against  potiery,  they  declare  themselves  to  be  popes,  and  tliey  would 
exercise  ific  same  power.* 

Although  tliis  appeal  produced  no  iiuprcssion  upon  the  Ve¬ 
nerable  hovly,  it  should  s«.*eiii  not  to  have  been  wholly  without 
effect.  A  congreij.iiioHal  church  has  been  formc<l  in  the  face  of. 
all  opposition,  havinir  this  £;enri  iil  principle  for  its  basis,  (hat 

*  (be  Cliurcb  of  Christ  ought  to  have  no  other  head  than  ffiin- 

*  self,  no.  otlicr  laws  ih’aii  his  wrord,  nor  liave  n*course  to  any 

*  other  power  to  enforce  those  laws  than  th<*  power  of  bis  Spi- 

*  rit.*  This  cburcli  already  coDsi^ted^  in  October  last;  of  iWt 
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•ini(  B  rc:narki.Hl  a  cohtciinH)rary  Journalist,  ‘  a  ronC»‘ssion  of* 

ant^H  *  faith  ons^ht  to  riupiiro  no  tiiuo  to  ho  Jooidod  upon.'  Instead 
hi-H  of  thi^,  on  the  lOcIi  of  rohruary,  I75H,  came  forth  u  va^tioand 
roiQ  unthii^iious  <h'claration,  x>hicli  oonvinotHi  nohody  that  D'Altnii- 
ho-  Uti  hatl  ovors(op|HMl  the  truth.  In  177S,  Monsieur  Vernot  o|>only 
irti- a\on(Ml  Arianisin,  or  soinetliiiii' uoiso.  Vet,  like  some  unions 
line,  H  uurselvt‘s,  Vernot  wrote  in  d»‘fenco  of  the  truth  of  ('hristianity  ; 
edi- c'oii\ ineed,  us  it  should  se<un,  l>y  the  furee  of  externa)  evidence, 
he- H  of  it'i  Divine  orii'in,  yet  with  u  heart  iinriH’oneiled  to  its  rc(|uire- 
kelvH  inents.  I'lius  it  is,  that  men  v>hnin  the  strength  of  tln  ir  reason 
ther  B  ))reserv  t'S  from  enihraciiu;  the  conehisions  of  tlie  Dt  ist,  arc  by 
lent.  B  the  priile  of  reason  prevented  from  iu'enmins'  Christians. 
idvi-H  Loni:^  previously  to  this  period,  however,  then;  had  existed  in 
heeul  tin*  C'hureh  of  (ataieva,  a  sort  of  eomhimition,  which  ha<)  for  its 
idox,  H  ohjt*ct,  to  uccouiinodate  the  lan<;uap;e  of  the  pulpit  to  the  polished 
i;)  H  wisdmii  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  prrjudic(*s  of  men  of  learniii*; 
own  ■  and  taste.  .Pohn  Alphonsus  Turrettini,  the  learned  son  of  the  still 
small B  luon*  celehratetl  f'rancis  'i'lirrettini,  may  he  rei^arded  as  having; 
have  9  b(*(‘n  the  principal  instrument,  in  connexion  with  Oslerwald,  and 
*van- 9  another  Swiss  iHvine  of  superior  talents,  Werenfels,  in  hrin^iii*; 
Mt  of  9  about  that  ehani^e  in  the  style  of  preaching,  and  in  the  phrase- 
dex-Bolo;;y  of  (Miristian  doctrine,  which  paved  the  way  for  tha 
dopt-  B  eventual  <lereliction  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

B  Vlie  rock  u|>on  which  thest*  men  split,  was  evidently  this.  They 
emani  kad  a  d<*ep  conviction,  imbibed  from  education,  and  streii^themsl 
idocsiky  ies<*arch,  of  the  truth  of  (Miristianity.  'I'hey  had  also,  ns 
ic  has  I  niinistcrs  of  a  Protestant  establishment,  u  profvuuiohal  interest 
tint  hoi  hi  ini'  ucknowle<li'e4!  as  true,  and  they  were  anxious,  oti 

f  TUB  I  tdl  accounts,  to  def4*nd  it  fr4)m  the  assaults  4)f  the  infidel.  In 
va  for  I  from  its  4‘xteriiul  eviileius*,  they  sjioUe  of  what  they 

I  knew,  they  ki'pt  within  the  common  ^r4)uii4l  4>f  reason,  uml 
f.ictslber4*  felt  themselves  triumphant;  but  when  they  in  their  turn 
asures  were  assailetl  on  points  id  faith  be^oml  the  province  of  nsison, 
imeva.  I  unable  with  the  sunit*  weapons  to  combat  the  objections  of  the 


L'aiinoi|s iecuiirs4»  tti  the  ih^sperate  attempt  to  ^et  rid  of 
he  re- iUws  ihdivcr  I'hristiunity.  from  the  siipposeil  pnulica- 
Lcstaiit  ■  by  reducing  Ui^velation  itself  to  the  slaiidanl  of  human 

I  wisdom.  With  the  4‘ssence  of  Christiuuity  itself,  as  a 
■  system  of  Diviue  recovery  aitapti'd  to  the  eonditimi  of  sinners, 
II  that  I  |H‘Ciiliar  character  of  its  tioctrincs,  us  the 

uiy  olBl'®"^'**  unto  salvation  to  those  who  beliete^  their  ex|N*ri- 

|,^^.^,i)^liBm4  iital  acipiaintaiiee  was,  it  may  b<*  foariul,  at  the  best,  very  ile-* 
teriuuaB^^^^'^*'*  ^vould  never  have  entertained  ho  wihl  a  pruji^ct 

4  *|'|ieB^  that  of  ('onvertiii;'  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  obeilirnce  of  faith, 
.  <  tho  W'y  ^k^^vin^  that  Kevelation  is  rational.  The  mistake  origitialeil 
\vhca^*'  tIuMr  own  f4*elin'^s,  *I'hey  carriiul  into  tlie  study  ijf  rern;ioii,  ih« 
Lev  bc«  uiul  the  pretcUHiouH  of  a  haughty  iutJUcct,  instead  of 

^  M  ^oL.’lX.  N.S.  C 
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<o  follow,  wli^o  nuMi  are  cMlucaUnl  for  stations  in 
tht*  t'iiurcli,  n'*  for  a  li'amod  ])rofossiuii,  ainl  inveslotl  witli  the 
saor.*'l  oHicc  witliool  a  sirict  rofoiTiuo  beincj  liml  In  llu»  first 
pl!»rf,  to  their  rlr.ii  »(:ter  for  personal  piety.  Pannital  par¬ 
tiality,  iiTid  what  wo  ni,«y  |m  rhaps  ho  ullowcil  to  term  u  sarrotl 
amhillon,  luwe  to  answer  Tor  t!io  introJuetion  into  the  iiilnistry, 
of  inaiiy  u  •-on  o»' :i  prophet,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  his  father 
had  net  tnllcn,  nor  any  portion  of  his  spirit  rested  ;  ainl  in  Iheso 
cases  »  ^o^l*l^ll  i(y  of  elr.iraetor  and  :i  conseqiiont  doterioraiion  of 
rolii^ion-*  otiriKvit,  will,  in  some  toriii  or  other,  mark  the  de- 
clen»o*n  ir»  fl'v*  -i  ilr  ul  inotivo,  and  hi'lray  the  insulhciency  of  all 
hereditriv  ai;d  e^liir-Mticual  endowments,  as  well  as  of  all  oflieial 
ipialifuMtions,  to  (\oistitnto  an  iiniivitliial  IIh*  worthy  siiecossor  to 
I  a  truly  (’h.r!>t.:in  pastor.  *^i)mn  Apostolic  s^Tvant  of  Christ 
has  perhaps  with  his  nutne,  Ik  <pioathed  his  uHice,  to  a  sun  in 
whoso  utluinTnents  all  his  watchful  cares  soennul  to  he  repaid, 
and  who,  !io  iu  !..;hu*d  in  injai^inin;^,  would  curry  on  the  work 
nearest  to  hisluMri,  wIkmi  his  owti  earthly  labours  slionld  he  ter- 
inimted.  'rinit  son,  more  wise,  iiiore  loarnetl,  inoiar  liberal  than 
ht'^  father,  thinks  hinisoU' into  douht,  het^ins  to  philosopliize  upon 
Clirisliaiiii),  utH'cts  iiioderution  in  Ills  crood,  and  at  leni;tli 
takes  u))  wiili  some  nM<iiiioation  of  Ariatdsto.  Still,  the  line  isi 
to  he  por)>.*tii«itod,  and  the  third  of  tlie  family  is,  by  liumati  pre¬ 
destination,  (po**.>ibly  the  only  sort  of  predestination  now  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  parent,)  u  rererend  in  bis  cradle;  but,  educated  iiv 
lihvrnl  notions,  lie  drinks  in  the  spirit  of  more  enlightened  times, 
and  grafts  on  the  ancient  stork  of  orthodoxy,  the  creed  of 
rationalism  ;  he  becotues  a  Socinian.  Such  is,  too  often,  tha 
progress  of  deterioration ;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that 
It  nec4*ssarily  arises  Irom  the  snpjiosed  circumstance  of  lie- 
,  rcditu‘*y  succession  in  the  ministry,  but  we  feel  warranted  ia 
•ayinir,  tbui  whensoever  ihetict  ided  signs  of  regenerate  character 
are  tli^j^^iiscd  with,  us  the  first  condition  of  any  plan  or  in¬ 
tention  on  tlie  part  of  the  parent,  respecting  the  destination  of 
his  SOM  to  the  ministry,  or  when  they  arc  not  at  least  vrewed  astho 
chief  pie-r»  (piisites  to  any  specific  appointment,  there  is  room  to 
apjireneihl  that  the  consequence  will  he,  llrat  greatest  bane  of  Uio 
Church,  an  incflieicnt  and  unconverted  ministry. 

The  proSaMhty  cf  siicli  a  result,  will,  however,  be  grc.itly 
incrcaM»f|,  in  ))roportion  as  the  othec  of  the  Christian  minister  is 
coaii  u  tcd  w»lh  secular  consideration  and  advantage,  and  as  tho 
inducemePts  ij  assiunc  it  as  a  profession,  partake  of  certainty. 
RjVi  hen,  .jfer  ail,  the  eppoinlinent  of  the  candidate  dep<*nds*u|H>ii 
H  the  choice  t.f  tho  people,  and  tlic  prospects  of  secular  advantage 

IHire sui,j  •<•♦  oi  this  e<»iiditioii,  and  every  thing,  therefore,  dcpeiiils 
iii^'  individnurs  adaptation  to  the  sacroil  business  of  his 
otlici*,  there  is  fur  less  danger  that  stations  of  authority  and 
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iiilliKMU't*  .shoiilil  t’.ill  iiilo  tiu'  liamls  ot’  socuKir  iniMt.  Hut  sliouUl 
flu*  Il'iii-Tj  ur  llu'  oll'ici'  lo  uliic'li  llio  youth  is  ilostinod,  ho  in  th« 
ot*  llu*  tamil\,or  ul  tli.*  diyj>o>al  of  tlio  SluL* ;  sliuiilil  thti 
oiiii^liiulioii  i»r  llio  ( ’luiroli  l»o  suoh,  llial  iuiliu‘iu*e  may  easily 
soouro  llu*  liiToiUiury  a;n>ro|»rialiou  oroiVioial  appoiutmouts,  there 
romaiss  uoihiuic  prcNcut  the  ministry  lium  hocoaiin:;  a 
|irofi*s'i«)u:il  oocin>ali*)n. 

’rhi>,  uo  li  iVi*  roa*uii  to  fu*liovi*,  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
]»rolly  gnu'iallv  in  ilu*  l^otL•slaul  tdiurclu's  tjf  the  C'outiuent. 
*riu*v  arc  not,  tur  tlio  most  juirt,  politically  circumstanced  as  the 
('hurcli  of  ( ioiiova  is,  us  htd.ig  an  estahlishmcnt ;  many  of  thorn  are 
in  a  state*  of  l>aro  toleration  ;  hut  in  all  of  thorn,  uhatsoovor  power  i< 
t  xorcistsl,  is  iii  tin*  hands  of  tin*  pastors,  and  is  transmitted  hy 
them  as  among  the  lights  of  their  order.  'I'he  ministry  not 
iinlit*(pientiy  d(*sce*nds,  from  father  to  son,  in  tine  liV\itical 
sm  cessioii ;  and  nothing,  tin  refore,  exists  to  check  t!ie  progress  of 
di*tt*rioralion,  when  once  the  (Minreh  has  hegnii  to  t  xhihit  the 
<‘ll’ect>  of  outwaril  prosperity,  or  ofdoetrinal  corruptions.* 

We  otier  ilu*se  eonsivler.it ions,  as  lending  lo  throw  some  light 
upon  the  interv‘stieg  Mihjeel,  hut  as  hy  no  means  comprising  u 
salislactoiy  answer  to  all  the  points  of  l!ie  impiiry.  'Iho 
luxuriiiice  of  iididv'llty  in  a  soil  once  saturated  with  (*vaiigelicul 
kuowh*dge,  is  a  cireumsiauci*  which,  if  not  wholly  inexplicable, 
is  fraught  with  perplexity.  'Mie  personal  unil  literary  inilneuce 
of  Voltaire,  of  Kousseau,  and  of  (lihhoiu  eoutrihutv'd,  no  doubt, 
mo>t  powerlull),  lo  the  v/e-ehrislianl/ing  of  (ieneva;  aiul  wherever 
the  language  of  I'l  auev*  (‘Xteiuls,  as  tin;  metllum  of  polislicvl 
iulereour’»e,  tlie  \Irus  of  iulidelily  was  projiagaled  from  the 
s  line  |M*'.tileiit  >oui  c«  *<.  'I’he  gv'ueral  adoption  of  the  I'reuch  lan¬ 
guage  hy  the  ( (Hil  ts  of  (lermany,  diiiliig  the  reign  nf  Louis  XIV\ 
may  he  adduv'ed  a>  a  eollalv‘ral  cause  iiellhcr  remote  iior  uncertain, 
of  the  coirupliou  of  (Miristiaii  faith  and  public  n;or:4ls,  wliich 
datv's  liom  about  that  period:  it  certainly  facilitated,  to  a  Nasi  ex¬ 
tent,  the  dis««einination  of  thed(*istical  w  ritings  vjf  the  Frcncli  wits 
and  philosophers.  I ndev*d,  if  we  consider  that  the  introdiictioii 
of  a  Ivneign  languagi*  is  almost  identical  with  the  adoption  of  its 
liler.iture,  and  that  Uie  same  political  cliangv's  \Nliich  originate 
the  loiiiu*r  circumstance,  nnIII  h*ad  to  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
lwe»*ii  llu*  two  nations,  to  a  naturali/alion  in  the  one  of  foreign 
maniu*rs,  and  habits,  and  prejudices,  and  to  a  sul*ji*clion,  in  the 
coiiTM*  of  liiiu*,  to  llu*  moral  a><'ondcncy  of  the  otiicr,  that  event 
nnUI  not  app«*ar  to  Ik*  one  of  trivial  moment.  The  general 
rhar.ieier  of  the  movIvTii  iiu*rattire  of  the  C'ontinenlal  nations, 
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•  May  not  the  general  declension  of  the  Presbyterian  Societies  in 
Engkinvi,  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  tlic  operation  of  biuillar  circum- 
bUinces? 
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lias  horn,  ivo  ronccivo,  liostilo  to  tlio.  interests  of  Christi  inity,  niul 
Iras  consjiired  to  |)roinote  a  spirit  of  irrelii^ion.  Amoni^  the  remote 
eanses  of  this  irivlii»imi,  it  iinisi  he  uilmilled,  too,  that  the  new 
diriTtion  whieli  liud  lieen  i^iven,  nhoat  the  vrx  of  t!ie  Ue- 
fonnution,  to  the  eneri;u‘s  of  the  enuneiputed  inlellect,  hy  the 
siieeessfal  ajiplieation  of  experimental  induction  to  physical 
science,  and  tlie  philosophical  spirit  which  it  i*np^i»ndered,  hail,  in 
too  many  instances,  a  haiieful  opiTation,  in  indisposini;^  men  of 
science  to  suhinit  their  minds  to  the  claims  of  moral  evi  iciice,  ainl 
to  the  niithority  of  Divine  Uevel.ition.  instances  of  the  most 
presumptuous  and  ii^norant  misap[>lication  of  the  principles  of 
ineclianical  pliilosojihy,  to  subjects  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
discovery,  occur  in  the  history  of  modern  scitmee,  which  shew  to 
how  dri’adlul  a  dciijrce  the  priile  of  science  may  pervert  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  (*ven  while  cm^a^^ed  in  the  contemplation  ofplic- 
nomena  peculiarly  atlapt<‘d  to  overwhelm  it  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  nothiniifness.  Ami  must  we  not  confess,  that  the  r»‘\ival,  or 
rather  tin*  orii^inatimi  of  the  science  of  Hililical  criticism,  has  also 
had  an  eflcct  the  very  revrrsi'  of  its  appropriate  elVect,  on  the 
Protestant  divines  of  tin*  Continent  ?  lias  it  not  led  away  the 
critic  ami  tin*  philoloi^ist  from  the  ;^reat  business  of  theology,  and 
favoured  h  diits  of  s])(*culation  and  diibitancy,  which,  when  applied 
to  the  subjects  of  Uevelation,  have  destroyed  the  simplicity  and 
weakened  the  assuiamv  of  faith  ? 

I'inally,  lookin*;  at  the  jiresent  state  of  the  (^mtinent,  and 
witnessini;  what  apjiears  to  he  so  awful  a  wilhdrawment  of  the 
.Spirit  of  Chri'*t  from  the  churches  of  the  Keformation,  have  we 
not  reason  to  n'ijani  this  comminution  of  prohahle  cause's,  as  re¬ 
ceivin';  its  consummation,  in  a  judicial  disj)cns;ition  of  the 
Almij^lity  ?  Is  it  not  adapted  to  (*\citc  sotne  appivlieii'^ion,  that 
this  ilay  of  rebuke  and  hlaspliemy  is  a  punitive  visitation  upon 
the  Protestant  <*linrclu's,  whem  we  perci'ive  many  ainon^  the 
|)rolessors  ami  pastors  even  of  the  foul  ami  bloody  Clmrcli  of 
Home,  outdoini;  the  Protestants  in  z«al  for  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  cause  of  ('hrist,  and  the  half- Cliristiaiii/ed  popu¬ 
lation  of  Muscovy  and  of  the  kim;doms  of  the  North,  crowdini; 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them  ?  Is  not  one  ready  to 
imaj;ine  that  there  must  he  some  oiivious  and  radieal  enormity, 
which  has  led  to  this  sjnritiial  desertion  of  what  we  have  rei;ard- 
,  ed  as  portions  of  the  true  (duireh  ?  Does  it  not  remind  ns  of 
that  deelaration  of  the  Almighty  to  those  who  were  once  his' 
peculiar  people:  “  \  on  only  have  1  known  of  all  the  families  of 
“  the  earth,  therefore,  1  will  piinisli  you  lor  all  your  initpiilies  ?'* 

There  is  perhaps  iiothint;  in  human  roiidiiet,  or  in  national 
character,  which  lias  been  attended  by  more  distinct  expres- 
»*ions  of  tbe  Divine  displeasure,  than  (lie  misiinprovemeiit  of  reli- 
tjious  privilc'jes.  If,  llicii,  that  signal  iiilerpokitioii  of  Divine  Pro- 
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slioiih)  a|)|>ear,  upon  examination,  to  have  Ikmmi,  so  (ar  as  re«»  *1 
j;anls  ilie  lessons  which  it  tanj;ht  llio  (Mirislian  worhl,  wrought  ■ 
ill  vain;  if  Protestant  bishops  ami  Prote.stant  presbyters  shouhl  ■ 
be  louiul  to  have  lonled  it  over  the  conscii’in  es  of  men  in  the  I 
very  spirit  of  Po|M*ry  ;  if,  untunirht  by  persecniion,  they  liavc  g 
turned  persecutors  of  the  Church  of  (Joil,  in  the  very  spirit  of  ^ 
the  wicked  ser>ant  who  imnuMliiitely  after  his  lord  iiad  riMnitted|| 
him  his  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  arrested,  without  coinpunc*  I 
lion,  his  fellow-servant  for  u  humlred  peiu  e  ;  if,  acidin,  the  I 
principle  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  lailh,  lias  heea  1 
svsteinatieully  ahamluned  us  a  fundamental  law  of  n‘!it;i<»us  ob-  1 
li^'ution  by  eeelesiaslieal  rulers,  and  the  word  of  (ivui  has  been  j 
hiillered  by  Protestants  themselves,  who  are  iii(leht<  d  for  every  : 
ihini'  to  the  Seriplnres,  to  remain  a  seuieil  hook  to  the  mass  of  J 
mankind;  if  little  anxiety  has  been  inanilestf'd  to  hdfd  the  (‘om-  I 
mission  of  the  Savionr,  liy  eidaixin::^  the  hounds  of  his  kin^-  I 
dom  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  evan^vlieal  /eal  hiis  1 
been  repressetl  and  fettered  by  stat<*  re;;ni aliens,  and  the  preach-  i 
in*^  of  the  tiospel  subjected  in  Protestant  eoiinlries  to  the  cojy- 
ni/ance  of  human  laws  us  u  crime  ;  if  verti^iouK  liberty  has  thus 
been  %^antonly  and  wiekeilly  invaded  by  the  descendants  of  men 
who  liad,  for  the  sake  of  that  most  precious  of  social  rights, 
snlliTed  the  loss  of  all  thini^s,  staiidiiu'  fast,  even  to  the  death, 
in  the  lilnTty  wlieivwith  Christ  had  made  them  free;  if  the 
kin^tlom  which  lie  declared  is  not  of  this  worhl,  has  been  trea¬ 
cherously  surrendered  to  worldly  p«)liey  ami  worldly  mi^ht; 
such  roiniemnint;  proofs  of  the  ulms<‘  of  privilei^e,  and  the  dis- 
rt'gard  of  l)i\ine  instruction,  may  set  in  to  vindicate  the  retri¬ 
butive  Justice  of  that  dispensation  whicli  lets  eoiisi^iieil  the 
churches  of  (he  reformed  faith  to  spiritual  desolation. 

That  England  has  been  preserved  as  ilie  Pharos  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  world,  amid  the  darkness  and  the  tiMupest  tliat  have  visited 
the  neighbouring  shori^s,  is  a  circtimsUnce  which  demands 
Ip  be  brought  homo  more  emphatically  to  our  gratitude.  It 
is  impossible,  on  reflection,  not  to  he  struck  with  the  r«^ 
markable  manner  in  which,  within  this  insulated  portion  of  ci- 
viliicd  EurojM',  religious  liberty  and  religions  knowledge,  be¬ 
nefits  inseparable,  have  been  preset  vod  from  extinction  ;  how* 
by  means  of  that  liberty  which  was  so  bartlly  wrung  from  Pro¬ 
testant  tyranny,  at  the  opeuse  of  the  tears  and  blood  of  the 
puritans,  our  ecclesiastical  divisions  have  been  inatie  iustru^ 
iweiitul  ill  pcr|)€tuatinj^  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  the  He- 
formation  ;  how  tlie  Nuiicunlurmists,  at  one  lime  tlie  sole  de¬ 
positaries  of  evangelical  truth,  have  contributed  to  check  the 
spitad  of  a\o\icd  iutidclity  aud  bcrc.sy  wiihiu  tbo  Established 
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Churcli ;  f'von  ^^)cinianisIn,  cMijoyinj^  tlie  frocilom  of  Di?*- 
jicnt,  ♦'A'*,  ill  lhi;<  coiiiilry,  ojuTutotl  ;is  an  in(*en(i\o  to  prufes- 
kional  orlluxIoAy.  !)oi*s  it  not  present  a  turllier  illustration  ol* 
till*  iiiseparaMo  connexion  between  civil  liberiv  and  tlie  interests 
of  relii^ioii,  tlint  in  a  country  where  the  iVeedoin  ol*  the  Press 
bus  luiie;  constituted  one  of  our  distiii^aisliin*^  privilei^'u,  there 
siintdd  exist  a  litenunre,  not  indeed  pure  from  the  taint  of  in- 
fiih‘l  phllosopliy,  hut  so  deeply  imhueil  with  evuiiirelical  senti- 
nient  in  eonipurison  with  tliai  of  other  nations  ?  lint  we  innst 
not  exjiaii  ite  on  the  contrast.  Who  that  deserves  the  name  of 
on  Kn:;lishmdn  or  a  (Mirislian,  eoiitemplatin^:  what  have  been, 
iimler  Provid*Mice,  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  oil  which 
most  eminently  disiiii;;;nis|ies  ns  amon^  the  nations,  will  cease 
from  lervi  iuly  desiriiii^  \lial  the  same  principles  of  political  and 
reli*:;ions  freedom  inuy  obtain  a  resurrection  on  tin*  ('ontinciiC, 
as  tlie  only  solid  basis  of  a  Second  (ilorious  Reforinulion  ? 


Art.  II.  Journal  of  the  Procccdin^x  of  the  late  r.mlussy  ta  China; 
comprising  a  correct  Narrative  of  the  Public  Transactions  of  the 
Krahassy,  of  the  Voya;:^e  to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey 
from  the  Month  of  the  Pei-llo  to  the  Ueturn  to  Canton.  Inter¬ 
spersed  witli  Observations  upon  the  Pace  of  the  Country,  the  Po¬ 
lity,  ^fo^al  Character,  and  Manners  of  the  Chinese  Nation.  Tho 
whole  illustrated  by  .Maps  and  Drawings.  By  Henry  Kllis,  Third 
Cominissioncr  of  tlic  Embassy,  fto.  pp.526.  Price  21.  2s.  London. 

WI  E  cannot  say  that  wo  j^reatly  inivy  the  gooil  fortune  of 
those  individuals  who  have  been  favoured  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  >isitini;  (Miina.  The  countries  to  which  travellcra 
have  hitherto  more  usually  heiit  their  course,  possess,  either  in 
their  actual  state,  iii  the  recollectious  with  wliicli  they  are  osso- 
eiatod,  or  in  some  adventitious  interest  which  connects  itself 
with  them,  altraclioiis  jmwerful  oiiou^^h  to  overcome  the  attaeh- 
inents  of  home,  and  the  fatii^ues,  dan&^ers,  ami  unc(*rtaiiitic9 
of  ‘  foreiq^n  travel.’  'Fhc  mysteries  of  (Central  .\frica,  the  clas¬ 
sical  remains  of  (ireece,  reposintj  in  fallen  t^raiideur  on  their 
native  soil,  the  various  pojmlation,  the  ^or:?eous  scenery,  the 
fantastic  and  mapiiric»»ut  antiquities  of  India;  all  these  oiler 
splendid  and  stimulating  objects  to  the  mind  ;  hut  China  loii- 
gwishes  under  tlie  ceaseless  and  unvarying  inlluence  of  tlie 
demon  of  ennui :  the  sanuMmehanging  forms,  the  same  unal¬ 
tered  features,  both  moral  anti  material,  perjietually  fatigue  the 
eye  or  disappoint  the  luintl.  All  spirit  of  enlerjirise,  all  ardour 
of  inquiry,  all  tendency  to  melioration,  arc  nqircsst^d  by  the  pa- 
tenial  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  by  tht;  listless  acqiiics- 
ernee  of  the  people.  These  or  similar  considerations  app<?ar  tt» 
Imve  sugg^rstetl  themselves  to  Mr.  Ellis ;  a  feeling  ol  discus- 
»iou  seems* ro  havt  been  prevalent  in  his  tniadi  at  the  very  out* 


HtilV,  M)  stati'ly,  v\vvssi\v\y  unpliaMo,  so  \nslly  diplotiialicy 
an«l  so  litlle  like  the  pi.iiii,  easy,  an<l  spirited  lant;uat;e  in 
vhieh  narrative  is  best  convey ed,  as  oeeasiunally  to  proiiuee  an 
rrteet  inexpressibly  absurd.  Mr.  is  suiuetimes  disposed  to 
lacetiousiiess,  but  bis  buinour,  struj^t^liii^  with  the  tlecorums  of 
bia  stylo,  has  the  strans;c8t  aspect  imaginable.  When  he  is 
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^«x»riov9  tmi  ombarmsMin^  kind,  to  which  the  *  Select  Com* 

*  inittee*  oppoMNi  the  inoet  eteady  and  ultimately  hitcer*9iful  re* 
aiataDoe.  9oiiie  finrt  of  the  condoct  of  tlie  Chinese,  howeTer 
un|4eaaanl  and  inaultinn^  it  mifj^ht  be  (o  the  !<uperinteiidentt  q( 
the  trade,  waa  yet  such  as,  strictly  siieakin!',  tliej  had  no  pre* 
text  for  resisting,  as  it  was,  in  one  point  of  riew,  merely  mat* 
Itr  of  internal  rcipilation,  and  related  to  a  subject  of  the  CM* 
neae  Empire.  Tlie  Captain  of  the  Doris  frigate  Intd  violated 
the  neutrality  of  China,  *  by  Uie  seizure  of  an  American  ship, 

^  within  tiM  undisputed  limits  of  the  Chinese  dominions,*  and 
the  Canton  goTcnimeiit  applied  to  tho  Su]>ercargoes  for  r^resa 
The  latter  represented  in  reply,  *  that  they  had  no  control  oter 

*  bisMajeMy  9  ships,*  and  that  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  make 
tbein  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  commanders.  The  Vice* 
roy  of  oour'te  *  refusetl  to  admit  the  separation  of  authority,' 
nod  persisted  in  his  demand  for  immediate  redress.  Ho  fnrtlirr 

«  endeavoured  to  force  coniplionce  with  hit  rcquitllion  for  the  re* 
taoval  of  tlie  men  of  tvar,  by  a  teries  of  acurall  more  or  Icst^  embarrast* 
ing  to  Uk  iupercar^^tii.  Cbine^e  of  all  fk‘!(criptiont  wore  prohibited 
fVotn  aerrtiig  in  tlie  English  factory  ;  the  aiitlreH:^r8  of  the  select  com* 
mittee  were  returned  anupened  :  aiul  the  iiao  of  the  Chinese  chaructef 
in  such  docuiuenta«  from  which  much  mWnntage  had  been  derived  in 
the  conduct  of  public  business,  was  forbidden  for  the  future.  The 
Chinese  linguist,  Ayew,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  tactory  to 
carry  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  minister  8un^*ta-jin,  at 
Pekin,  was  seixeil,  imprisoned,  and  beat,  or.  the  ground  of  his  counex¬ 
ion  with  foreigners ;  and  it  was  indirectly  asserted,  chat  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  in  treasonable  practices  with  the  same  persons.  This'  man  wai 
abo  accuseil  of  on  illegal  attempt  to  purchase  rank,  for  which  he  was, 
by  his  former  occupation  of  a  senrant,  disqualified.*  p.  44. 

Upon  this  awkward  dilemma  Mr.  Ellis  parades  very  pret- 
liW  ;  he  makes  very  proper  distinctions,  and  takes  exceedingly 
official  objections  to  the  tenaeiousiiess  of  the  Supercargoes,  wlm, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  Uic  individuals  to  whom  they 
were  oppos«Ml,  and  knowing  that  in  all  transactions  witli  the 
Chiiifso,  partial  concession  is  the  sure  precursor  of  entire  sub- 
mHsioii,  took  the  only  course  that  promised  any  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  They  made  no  distinotioiis,  they  adopWd  no  half  iiiea«| 
aures,  they  iimisteil  on  the  release  of  Ayow,  and  when  the  Vice-i 
roy  reftiNed  to  recede,  they  immediately  stopped  the  trade.  This 
step  wa^i  decisive;  the  local  government  gave  way,  and  the 
rmdt  of  the  negotiation  was  the  adjustment  of  the  points  at 
issue,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  'of  the  Committee.  ll«d  this 
been  a  qiteaiion  between  Euro}>ean  courts,  thdre  would  have 
been  no  bet»iution  on  Uie  proper  mode  of  meeting  the  demand 
df  rr|)aration  ;  the  aliip  must  have  been  released,  and  the  Ues* 
pats  disavowed ;  but  in  the  present  case,  (although  we  trust 
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the  ship  WAS  subsequently  ^ten  up,  by  the  set  of  the  British 
gofemment,)  and  in  the  proulisr  circumstanceH  of  tlie  8Mper« 
it  does  not  ap|>t'iir  to  us  that  theff  could,  consistently 
with  sound  |H>licy,  have  adopted  a  dl&erent  Itse  of  couduot  from 
that  which  tliey  actually  pursued. 

Such,  however,  was  the  unpleasant  state  of  thin^  which  re- 
iuHed  froro  these  and  other  diaa^^reoiiients,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  an  attempt  at  a  t^eneral  adjustiwent,  by  direct 
nefutiation,  aud  for  that  purpose  an  emhass)  was  destiatchcd  to 
the  seat  of  the  Chinese  ipovernment.  'Fhe  naval  part  of  tl»e  expe¬ 
dition  consisted  of  the  ships  and  commanders  narneil  in  our  lost 
Nutulier,  and  the  principal  direction  of  the  Embassy  was  entnisictl 
to  Lord  Aiulierst ;  Sir  tireor|^o  Stauutun  was  Second  Commit- 
fiioiirr,  and  Mr.  Ellis  thini ;  Messrs.  Toone,  Davis,  Manning, 
aad  Morrison,  were  *  Chinese  secretarii's.’ 

*  In  describing  thc  relatrvu  mnkt  of  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  myself,  Mr.  Morrison  used  the  terras  Chmg»wnng-chac» 
middle  deputed  person  from  the  king :  Tso-wi»ng*cbae,  left  hand  de¬ 
puted  person  ;  and  Yew-wang-chao,  right  hand  d^uted  |>erton  ;  mid* 
die,  len,  and  right  being  in  the  gradation  of  our  situations.'  p.  6^ 

On  the  July,  1810,  the  ships  rrachcfl  their  anchorage 
in  the  Yellow  8ea,  and  on  the  tkh  Awgwat,  the  Ambassador 
bmdeti.  The  iaterm<«diate  time  had  been  employed  in  prepa¬ 
ratory  visits  and  arrangennmts.  A  TartiHP  Mai^rtn,  whose 
name  was  Kwang,was  Chin-chae  or  Imperial  Cota niissinoer, and 
Chang  and  Yin  were  his  subordinate  coadpitors.  It  seems  that 
in  Cliiim,  the  order  of  precedence  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  ofheial  employment  in  which  the  individual  is  enjraged, 
and  not  by  gradation  of  rank  ;  sikI  in  the  present  case  Kwang 
*  wore  only  a  crystal  button'  on  his  cap,  while  Chang,  who 
was  a  civil  jHandarin,  *  had  a  blue  button,  and  Yin,  the  mili- 
Vtary  Mandarin,  a  red  button.^  The  day  aftt^  their  landing 
they  had  a  spi'ciroen  of  Chineae  |K>llce. 

*  We  witnessed  this  mominff  the  punbhraent  of  fiice  slapping,  in¬ 
flicted  with  a  shun  piece  of  hide,  half  an  inch  thick.  The  hair  of  the 
culprit  was  twisted  till  hb  eyes  almost  started  fVem  their  aockets,  and 
on  bis  cheeks,  much  distended,  the  blows  wore  struck.  Hk  crime  was 
sokl  to  bo  robbing  from  the  baggage-boats.  The  exeeutiontv  and  those 
concerned  in  tlie  punishment,  sceomd  to  delight  in  his  tufftrings.* 
p.  82, 

The  first  impfeasions  produced  hy  Chinese  scenery,  ntmtenr, 
andpopulaliou,  have  been  so  *(hoquewtly  deiMxrtbed,  Uiat  H  will 
not  be  aecesaary  to  repeal  Mr.  Ellis's  ohaervatioiis.  He  had  very 
casly  occasion  So  coofirin  Mr.  Barrow's  charge  of  yhoieosnoeo 
agaioalthe  whole  mce,  and  wno  muck  annoyed  by  theuiiiio* 
nnaaary  and  indecent  nodiiy  of  the  lower  ordm.  approach* 
to  Titn-oiog,  iarepfosentedaa  dealihitoof  kxad  atCractl^  hok 
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extremely  striking,  from  the  immense  hut  orderly  popuUtiov 
xHsemhliNl  to  witness  the  eiitruiice  of  the  Embassy,  from  the  iio« 
velty  of  the  architecture,  the  countless  assemblage  of  juiiki, 
and  the  high  cultivation  of  (he  surroiindinu:  country.  Amon|r 
the  soldiers  were  observcil  ‘  some  com  panics  tlressed  in  lonf| 

*  yellow  and  black-stripiHi  garments,  t'overing  them  literally 

*  from  head  to  foot ;  they  are  intended  to  represent  tigers,  but 

*  certainly  are  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule  itmn  terror.*  Thb 
docs  nut  seem  to  have  been  the  in.prrssion  produced  on  tlie 
mind  of  Mr.  Alexander,  by  the  sight  of  tb(*se  troops.  In  Im 
Costume  of  China,  he  gives  a  spiriteil  tigiirc  of  one  of  these 
warriors,  (whose  yellow  dress,  however,  is  stripeil  with  hromn^) 
and  describes  tlieiu  as  more  apparently  ellicicnt  than  any  other 
class  of  Chiuese  soldiery. 

At  Tien-sing  began  those  discussions,  bickerings,  and  in 
trigues,  wbiuh  renderiMl  the  situation  of  the  Embas>y  so  uneoin 
fortable  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  so  inauspicious  of  any 
favourable  result,  an<l  wliich  tcriniiiated  in  its  abrupt  dismissal. 
The  Ambassador  was  inviteil  to  an  im|MTial  entertainment,  and 
lie  accordingly  proceedtMl,  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  to  the 
place  prepared  for  his  reception. 

*  We  arrived  without  interruption  at  the  Hall,  a  long  building  sup 
ported  by  light  wooden  pillars.  At  about  onc-third  of  the  room, 
oeforc  a  skreen,  a  table  with  yellow  silk  hanging  before  it  met  our 
eyes,  a  tymptom  of  the  discussion  that  awaited  us.  The  Mandarins 
were  all  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  principally  of  civil  orders.’  p.  91 
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After  a  few  unmeaning  compliments,  kwuiig  entered  upon 
business,  by  an  intimation  that  the  Yellow  Screen  was  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  Lord  Amherst  and  hit 
companions  would  be  expected  to  iicrform  the  Ko-loii  bt'fore  it. 
This  ceremony  consists  in  kneeling  and  bowing  the  head  uiiie 
tiroes,  ieltiiig  it  come  each  time  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
In  reply,  his  Lordship  referred  to  the  precedent  of  Lord  ^ia- 
cartiiey,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  regulating  his  conduct 
by  it  in  all  points.  To  the  utter  astonishment,  no  doubt,  even 
of  those  who  were  intimately  acquaiiiliHi  with  the  habitual  and 
systeroatic  disregard  to  truth  universal  in  China,  Kwung  coolly 
rejoined,  that  Lord  Macartney  had  actually  submittinl  to  the  ut- 
niosl  requisitions  of  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  and  that,  in  par* 
ticular,  lie  had  |>erformed  the  Ko-tou,  not  only  before  the  Em* 
iieror,  but  on  other  occasions.  This  iinpudeiit  falsehood  was 
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aiUimed  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  its  |>erformance  by  Lord 
M.,  but  had  the  eflVoutery  to  ap|>eal  to  bir  George  Staunton 
hiroaelf.  as  also  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  For  Sir  Georire  to 


hiroaelf,  as  also  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  For  Sir  George  to 
have  denied  this  |ieremptorily  and  at  once,  would  have  been 
only  k>  make^it  a  question  of  {lersonal  memory  or  veracity ;  it 
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r  waa  tlicrefore  merely  remarked  in  answer,  that  Sir  Geort^e,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  was  no  more  than  twelve  yeum  of  a|ge,  and 
that  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  place  any  reliance  upon  liia 
recollections  of  an  e\eiit  which  had  happened  twenty-three  years 
previoiK^ly  ;  hut  that  resistance  to  the  present  requisition  rentail 
upon  the  authentic  and  olficial  records  of  the  former  Embassy. 

^  After  moch  cavilling  respecting  this  weighty  matter,  the  Man¬ 
darins  pleaded  the  responsibility  they  should  incur  by  giving 
wayt  and  expressed  their  apprehensions  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
■  pleasure. 

j  <  Lord  Amherst  observed  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  possibly  an¬ 
ticipate  the  Emperor’s  being  dissatislied  witli  the  same  demonstrations 
hof  reipect  that  had  been  accepted  by  Kien-Lung,  his  illustrious  tkilier. 
They  then  declared,  that  the  Emperor  Kicn-Lung  had  been  much 

Itpleosed,  and  that  the  princes  and  nobles  had  considered  it  most  ex* 
aordinary  that  they  should  prostrate  themselves,  while  the  English 
mained  standing.*  p.  94. 

After  this  complete  and  unblushing  retraction  of  their  fur¬ 
or  assertion,  some  further  conversation  took  place,  during 
liich  something  like  a  threat  was  intimated,  that  the  anger  of 
c  Emperor  might  be  uwakeuetl  against  the  King  of  England. 
This  observation  Mr.  Morrison  very  properly  refused  to  inter¬ 
pret.*  At  length  they  yielded ;  but  when  l^ord  Amherst  had 
ihl,  that  though  *  it*  was  customary  only  to  bow  once  before 
the  throne  of  bis  own  sovereign,*  he  *  should  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  bis  bows,  as  oflcii  as  they  should  make  their  prostra¬ 
tions,*  the  Chinese,  with  diaracteristic  illiberality,  endea- 
)iire(i  to  graft  upon  this  voluntary  concession,  a  demaml  that 
I  >r(i  Amherst  should  kneel  upon  one  knee.  This  was  rejected, 
id  alter  duly  lioiiouring  the  Yellow  Screen,  the  party  sat 
Dwn  to  dinner.  A  dramatic  exhibition  formed  part  of  the  en- 
Ttuiiiment;  it  was  very  showy,  very  noisy,  and  |>erfectly  un* 
itelligible  :  *  the  part  of  a  stag  was  the  b^t  \>erforined  in  tho 
piece.* 

On  the  lltli  August,  they  left  Tien-sing  in  the  junks  pro- 
ided  for  their  accommodation,  and  passed  on  Uie  rivef  a  pro- 
igibus  fleet  of  corn  vessels,  laden  with  the  imperial  revenue, 
hich,  it  appears,  is  frequently  paid  tn  kimd :  the  number  of 
le  grain  juiiKs  is  estimate  at  nearly  fifteen  hundretl,  carrying 
bout  129  tons  each.  We  spare  our  readers  the  |>erpetual  dis- 
iissions  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Chinese,  on  pdints 
r  detail.  At  one  time,  the  number  of  attendants,  at  anotlier, 
|>ccitically  the  band,  were  objected  to;  tlien,  the  sailing  of 
10  ships  from  the  anchorage  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  exciteil  dis- 
leasure  and  alarm ;  but  still  the  Ko-tou  was  supcr-ciniuetit ; 
Was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  Mandarins,  and  urd  Amhersi 
ftd  the  agreeable  employment  of  repeating,  almost  dailyi  the 
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Mune  roatifl  of  objection  tnd  explanation.  At  length,  after  thi 
Embassy  had  been  compelletl  to  stop,  and  even  to  retrogradi 
during  a  aliort  interval,  an  edict  was  rcceiTed,  directing  that 
it  should  proceed  to  Tong-chow,  where  it  would  be  met  by  Ho 
and  Moo,  two  Mandarins  of  still  higher  rank  than  Kwang  sad 
800.  Of  these  new  negotiators  the  drst  was  a  Koong-yny,  1 
title  considered  by  Mr.  Ellis  as  equivalent  to  that  of  Dukt, 
and  the  latter  was  President  of  the  tribunal  of  ceremonies.  li 
cons(*qucnoe  of  this  arrangement,  the  fleet  again  put  forward, 
and  soon  readied  the  place  of  its  destination. 

80011  after  tlieir  arrival  at  Tong. chow,  the  Embassy  receired 
a  preliminary  visit  from  six  Mandarlos,  who  conducted  them- 
aeivea  with  excessive  rudeness,  and  retired,  after  announcinf 
that  the  interview  witli  the  imperial  delegates  would  take  ptaoe 
on  the  morrow.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  public  hall,  where  llicy  found  Ho,  3loo,  800,  and  Kwang. 
The  Koong-yuy  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  When  m, 
Morrifion  re<fuested  chairs  for  the  Commissioners,  II0  replied 
that  the  business  would  be  transacted  standing;  and  added, 
that  he  and  his  colleague  had  been  deputed  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  tlie  Tartar  ceremony.  When  Lonl  Amherst  re¬ 
marked  that  a  difleremt  mode  of  manifesting  respect  had  beca 
admitted  by  Kicn-Lung,  Ho  answered  abruptly,  *  What  liap- 

•  pened  In  the  flfty*etghth  year,  belonged  to  that  year;  the 

*  isrescnt  is  the  affair  of  this  embassy,  and  the  regulations  o( 

*  the  Celestial  Empire  must  be  complied  with,  there  is  no  alter- 

•  native.*  On  a  further  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Kien- 
Lung,  the  *  Duke*  vehemently  exclaimed :  ^  As  there  is  but 

•  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Ta-whang-te ;  he  is  the  universal 

*  aovereign,  and  all  must  pay  him  homage.*  A  coiiferenoi 
condocte<i  in  this  temper,  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  satis- 
faetory  result ;  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  Ho  to  car 
his  point  by  intimidation  ;  his  manner  was  imperious  and  veh 
ment,  and  hts  lips  quiveretl  with  rage.  At  length,  Lord  Aui’ 
bervt  terminated  the  business  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
Koong-yay,  a  letter  addressed  to  Uie  Emperor,  which  bad  lieei 
ni^ioualy  prepareti  and  held  in  readiness  for  the  present  crista. 
This  ttie|)  seemed  to  produces  strong  sensation.  Ho  exhibit  ‘ 
consiflenible  suqirisc,  transferred  the  Tetter  to  Moo,  and 
followed  the  Ambassador  a  few  steps  towards  the  door.  Alt 
this  interview  sereral  days  elapsed,  during  which  various  mi 
•■goo  were  interclianged  to  very  little  purpose  ;  hut,  at  leng 
in  oonsequenoe  of  an  official  note  from  Lord  Amherst,  a  fin 
oonferenco  was  appointed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  business 
Iho  Tartar  ceremony  underwent  a  grave  re-exari  inution  by  tl 
grand  council  of  ttie  Embassy,  in  which  we  collect  that  Mr. 

who  WMOBf  aO  along  to  hive  been  most  uucomfortab^ 
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in&iout  for  prostratioo,  pn'SbAd  bk  opinion  tomewluit  urfentlft 
while  Sir  George  Staunton,  inoomimrably  anti  in  every  point  of 
vkw  the  best  jud^e,  as  steadily  couiiselledHreeieUnce.  It  was, 
liotvever^  ns^rmi  to  try  the  dfeot  of  stipulating  for  solid  ad« 
vanta^  in  return  for  coneession  in  thin  particular.  Sir  George 
havint^  given  a  c|uatitied  opinion  that  <  reasons 'might  be  found 
'  for  uking  a  ditVerout  view  of  the  question,*  provided  that  a 
air  expectation  should  be  ^  held  out  of  obtaining  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  mission,*  in  the  aubaequeut  interview  with  iho 
muerial  delegates,  this  suggestion,  evitleiiUy  a  very  relucianl 
^  uu  even  almost  forced  concesMion  on  the  pari  of  Sir  O.  Staun- 
was  acted  upon;  and  to  the  appearance  of  Tacillaiion 
_.Bu'bieh  was  thus  iriven  to  the  intentions  and  motions  of  the  Kn 


iia^isy,  we  feel  disposed  to  refer  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
[embarrassment  and  liO|>elessness  which  from  this  period  at- 
lendetl  all  its  inovemeiits. 

Ho  was  now  all  graciousness,  and  while  he  pledged  himself 
to  nothing,  gave  hopes  of  obtaiuing  every  thing :  *  Comply 
'  with  the  ceremony,  and  1  am  your  friend  at  Pekin.*  On 
their  return,  the  subject  was  again  discussed  by  the  EiigUab 
Commissioners ;  Lord  Amlierst  expressed  his  inclination  to 
ield  the  point,  and  1,  says  Mr.  Lllisy  *  expressed  my  com* 
plete  coDcurrenre.*  Sir  George  expressed  a  wish  Io  tak* 
the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Canton,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  their  entire  appro* 
luition  of  his  own  unaltered  conviction,  that  compliance  would 
be  *  hirtly  injurious  to  the  Coropany*s  interests.*  In  the  mean 
lime,  Ilo  was  actively  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
ourney  to  Pekin  ;  and  having,  as  he  supposed,  ascertained  the 
lappy  results  of  iutimidation  in  the  present  instance,  had  ap* 
)arently  resolved  to  risk  every  thing  upon  its  c&cts  when  tne 
lavering  recusants  should  stand  before  the  full  splendour  and 
^wfulness  of  Imperial  Msdesty.  NotwAhslanding  an  explicit 
^  from  Lord  Amherst,  he  persisted  in  hurrying  off  the  Em* 
«ssy  to  Pekin,  which  city  U  was  nol,  however,  allowed  In 
nter,  but  after  a  circuit  round  part  of  the  walk,  wos  carried* 
orward  at  once  to  the  palace  of  iuen-iitin-3ftteo.  The  exlre- 
fdiatry  acene  which  took  place  we  ahaH  leare  Mr.  Etfis  to 
escribe  in  bis  own  words. 

*  The  carriage  slopped  under  some  troes,  and  we.  ouB^yes  were 
onducted  to  a  small  apoitnaent  belonging  to  a  range  of  buildings,  in  n 
quare  &  Mandvins  of  uU  buttons  were  io  waiting ;  several  Princes  of 
^  bloodt  dlstiaguisbed  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  round  flowered 
were  among  them :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  reguUcitg^ 
^srked  the  iaunediote  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  small  apartment 
lucheutofEepairintowhich  we  were  °tiw  witnessea  aacene 

bdkfeinq>aialleledifithebisl4»ry  of  dylgi^^  Lord  A^nbeni  bad^ 
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tcarcei  j  taken  his  scat ,  when  C  ha  ng  deli  vereil  a  message  f rom  Ho  ( Koong* 
viiy  )t  infumiing  him  that  the  Kmperor  wished  to  see  the  Embassador, 
his  Son.  and  the  Commissioners  immediately.  Much  surprise  wnsna- 
turullv  exprefSi‘d  ;  the  previous  arangement  lor  the  Mb  of  tlie  Chinese 
month,  a  perioil  certainly  much  too  early  for  comfort,  was  adverted  to, 
and  the  utter  imp^tssihility  of  his  Hxcedency  appearing  in  his  present 
state  of  fatigue,  inanition,  and  deticiency  of  every  necessary  ec\Qip« 
ment,  was  strongly  urged,  ('hang  was  very  unwilling  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  consent.  During  this 
time  the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  who 
rudely  pressed  u|)on  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity,  for  such  it  | 
may  be  called,  os  they  seemed  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  than 
mere  strangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some  other 
n.essages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yny  and  Lord  Am* 
herst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  stated  the  inde¬ 
corum  and  irregularity  of  his  ap|>euriiig  without  his  credentials.  In 
his  reply  to  this  it.  was  said,  that  in  Uie  proposed  audience  the  Einpe* 
ror  merely  w  ished  to  see  the  Embassador,  and  had  no  intention  of  en¬ 
tering  upon  business.  Lord  Audierst  having  persisted  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  proposition,  and  in  transmitting, 
through  the  Ktmng-yay,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang 
and  another  Mandarin  finally  proposed  that  his  Excellencey  should 
go  over  to  the  Koong-yay’s  apartments,  from  whence  u  reference 
might  be  made  to  the  Emperor.  Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bo¬ 
dily  illness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  declining  the  audience,  readily 
saw,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong  yay,  this  plea,  which,  to  the  Chinese 
(though  now  scarcely  admitted),  was  in  general  the  most  forcible, 
would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  declined  compliance :  this  pro¬ 
duced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too  much  interested  and  agi¬ 
tated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Amherst, and  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  Emperor’s  commands.  Among  other 
topics  he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our  own  ceremony,  using 
the  Chinese  words  “  ne-muntihlee,”  your  own  ceremony.  All  proving 
inetfi^tual,  with  some  roughness,  but  under  pretext  of  friendly  violence 
he  laid  hands  on  Lord  Amherst,  to  take  him  from  the  room  ;  another 
Mandarin  followed  his  example.  His  lordship,  with  great  firmness 
and  dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  oft',  declaring,  that  nothing  but  the 
extremest  violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room  for  any  otlier 
place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him  ;  adding,  that  he  was  so  over¬ 
come  by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness, us  absolutely  to  require  repose.  Lord 
Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  he  had  already  received, 
in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusion  and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds 
who  anpeareil  to  view  him  rather  as  a  w  ild  beast  than  the  representa¬ 
tive  or  a  powerful  Sovereign;  at  all  events,  he  entreated  the  Koong- 
yay  to  submit  hit  rtxiuest  to  his  Imoerial  Majesty,  who,  he  felt  confi¬ 
dent  would,  in  consideration  of  his  illness  and  fatigue,  dispense  with  his 
ienmediate  appearance  The  Koong-yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amherst 
to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging  that  they  were  cooler,  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  more  private ;  this  Lord  Amherst  declined,  saying  that  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  any  place  but  his  own  rcsklcncc.  The* Koong-yay 
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baking  failed  in  his  attempt  to  persuade  him.  led  the  room  for  the  pur* 
l>ose  of  taking  the  Enn>cror’s  pleasure  upon  tlie  subject.*  pp.  177—180 

The  Embassy  was  immediately  ordertnl  off,  without  the  iii- 
tcfkal  of  n  single  day;  and  the  inconveniences  and  even  mise¬ 
ries  of  the  nigiit  journey  which  followed,  are  described  by  Mr. 
Ellis  uith  admirable  pathos,  but  with  somewhat  too  much  sim¬ 
plicity  for  the  grave  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 

‘  Having  given  up  my  chair  to  an  invalid,  I  returned  in  one  of  the 
carts ;  the  motion  was  hearable  till  we  came  on  the  paved  road,  when 
the  jolting  became  intolerable ;  it  was  a  repeated  dislocation  of  every 
part  of  the  frame ;  each  jolt  seemed  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  life, 
which  yet  remained  to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetition.  The  elements 
combined  with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  annoy  us;  the  rain  feli  in 
torrents  ;  not,  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  spectators  from 
indulging  their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lanterns  into  the  cnairs  and  carts 
to  have  a  fuller  view  of  our  persons.  I  certainly  never  felt  so  irritated 
in  iny  life.  To  be  exposed  to  such  indecent  curiosity,  while  suffering 
considerable  pain  from  the  jolting,  was  too  much  for  the  best  tempers 
to  bear  patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed 
from  phrensy.  The  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy  rain,  ren¬ 
dered  walking  almost  impracticable,  which,  however,  I  attempted,  and 
should  have  persisted,  had  1  not  apprehended  being  separated  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  party.’  p.  186. 

As  the  success  or  failure  of  the  mission  dc|)cndeil  so  completely 
u{K)n  this  point,  wc  have  felt  it  right  to  give  a  tolerably  extended 
dHail  of  the  circiin^tances  conne<‘lod  with  it,  and  wc  shall 
now  take  leave  of  it,  widi  the  additional  rcinji  k,  that  great  light 
is  thrown  upon  tlic  transaction  hy  the  edicts  inserteil  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.  It  appears  that  the  Em|>eror  was  throughout  deceived  ; 
that  he  had  all  along  supposed  that  the  Ko-tou  had  been 
actually  performed  hy  our  countrymen,  and  tliat  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  process  of  the  court- ceremo¬ 
nial.  In  consequence  of  their  misconduct  on  this  occasion,  the 
four  Chinese  commissioners  were  punished  by  partial  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  at  one  time  a  sort  of  apologetic  stateineut  was  issued 
under  Imperial  authority.  The  teiiaciousness  with  which  the 
present  court  adhered  to  the  )M)iiu  of  ceremony,  contrasted 
Hith  its  remission  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macarliu^y,  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  conscious  weakness  of  the  government. 
Kien-lung  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability;  ami  assured  of  the 
stability  of  bis  rule,  he  was  less  disposed  to  obstinacy  in  fioiiits 
essentially  uniui|M)rtant ;  but  the  present  Monarch  is  uflirmed  to 
be  of  a  weak  and  capricious  character,  and  if  we  may  draw  any 
inference  from  the  recent  distarbances,  appears  to  hold  an  un¬ 
certain  sceptre;  hence  he  is  the  more  anxious  for  exterior 
homage,  and  nductaot  to  part  with  even  the  shadow  of  power. 
As  an  instance  of  the  entire  depravation  of  the  moral  sense,  in 
all  classes  of  Chinese  society,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  D 
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Emperor  i8  8aid  to  Iirtp  distinctly  af!imie<l  that  lie  witncsMHl  (lip 
performance  of  the  Ko-toii  by  Lord  ^lacarfncy,  in  the  presence 
of  Kien-lun^.  On  the  return,  !^lr.  Eilis 

*  Tifitcd  a  small  miaoor  temple,  dedicated,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the 
God  of  Fire ;  his  igneous  godstnip  was  a  short  figure  seated  on  a  throne, 
holding  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  serpentine  ring  in  the  other; 
two  dwarf. like  figures  stood  near  him,  each  with  rin^s:  there  were 
three  other  figures  h^ss  perfect,  on  the  side  of  the  building,  This 
mi 30  was  under  repair,  and  the  w*orkmeii  were  cooking  their  victuals 
In  the  very  sanctum.  Religion  scTins  to  sit  very  easily  on  the  C)iinc^e« 
In  their  letlings  on  this  head  they  resemble  the  ancient  Pagans;  the 
worship  of  the  gods  forms  part  ot  their  civil  institutions  and  daily  lia* 
bits,  but  never  deeply  influences  their  passions.  Ir  would  be  wrong 
to  attribute  the  late  edicts  against  Christians  to  religious  persecution 
they  arose  from  an  alleged  connexion  with  the  malcoutcms,  not,  I  un 
derstand,  without  foundation.’  p.  201. 

An  we  Ahall  probably  have  occasion  to  make,  at  no  very  distant 
pt'riod,  some  reniurks  on  the  slate  of  religion  among  the 
Chmeso,  wc  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  place  to  a  few  brief 
Mtatoments.  Mr.  Ellis’s  assertion,  that  religion  seems  to  make 
but  little  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  appears  to 
be  siifbciently  confirmed  by  the  generally  dilapidatcil  state  of  the 
sacred  edifict  sin  China,  and  hy'the  degraded  condition  anti  murals 
of  the  sacerdotal  order.  Even  the  temple  of  Kao-ming-sze,  which 
is  stated  to  be  ‘under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperor,^ 
and  to  receive  aniiuallv  an  allowance  of  10,000  dollars,  is  de 
scribed  as  grtmtly ‘out  of  repair,’  and  it  is  subsequently  intimated 
that  the  benefactions  from  the  present  dynasty  have  ceased.  The 
Chinese  government  is  tuterant.  Mnhoniedans  are  saiti  to  be 
eligible  to  uffiee,  and  that  nbiqnitarian  race,  the  Jews,  inhabit, 
in  diminislied  numbers,  the  province  of  llonan.  Mr.  Morrison 
made  every  possible  inquiry  respecting  them,  hut  he  could  meet 
with  onlv  one  individual  who  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  ac- 
quainicff  with  their  existence. 

*  The  man’s  knowledge  was  so  confined,  that  he  threw  little  light 
upon  their  actual  condition.  Their  numbers  arc  much  diminished* 
Pcrc  Jozane,  in  1704,  describes  them  as  paying  the  usual  Chinese 
honours  to  the  temple  of  Confucius,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  tablet  of  the  Emperor.  I'hcir  books  did  not  reach  lower  than  the 
Pentateuch  ;  they  were,  however,  acquainted  with  the  names  of  David, 
Solomon,  Eackk'l,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of  Siroch.  Their  entrance  into 
China  took  place  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.* 

The  best  specimen  of  a  Chinese  temjde,  was  visiteil  at  a  snh- 
sfwtient  period  of  the  jmimey,  and  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  clear 
ana  intelligible  representation,  we  shall  extract  it  here. 

‘  It  was,  as  usoJ,  divided  into  courts,  four  in  number,  the  two  In* 
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ner  appropriated  to  the  priests.  The  first  containeil  tiro  square  paTjUons 
with  richly  decorated  roofs ;  on  the  several  pinnacles  were  small  figures 
ofaniinaU ;  the  frieze  looked  like  green  enamel,  and  liad  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  clfect :  i!ie  tiles  were  of  bright  yellow.  In  these  pavilions  were 
large  slabs  of  black  marble  placed  upright  on  pedestals  on  which  were 
insc  riptions,  (iallrrles  on  each  siae  contained  the  usual  figures  of 
civil  and  military  Mandarins.  At  the  very  extreme  of  this  court  was 
a  colov'tal  statue  of  the  Dragon  King.  Having  passed  through  the  first 
court,  we  entered  that  containing  the  divinity  reproseiiting  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  mother,  to  whom  the  niiao  is  dedicated ;  she  was  seated  with 
two  uttenilants  standing  near  her,  a  yellow  robe  was  thrown  round  the 
iHMiy,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  or  large  bonnet :  the  fi|;ure  w;a  richly 
gilt.  The  cro!»s  beams  of  the  ceiling  were  decorated  with  golden  dra¬ 
gons  on  u  bright  blue  ground.  Hound  the  roofs  of  the  temple  were 
ornaments  resembling  spears  and  tridents.  A  lustre,  comnosed  of 
horn  lunterns  and  strings  of  coloured  glass  beads,  hung  from  the 
centre  :  two  large  horn  lanterns  were  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  with 
poli.'ihcd  iiietul  skreens  near  them,  used  as  reflectors  to  increase  tlie 
brilliancy  when  the  whole  are  lighted.  Every  part  of  the  roof  was 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  surrounded  by  a  frieze  variegated  with 
green,  red,  and  black  decorations.  In  the  open  area  of  the  court,  a 
metal  vessel  shaped  not  unlike  a  Ta  or  Pagocia  was  placed,  where  in¬ 
cense  is  kept  burning ;  the  gongs,  drums,  and  other  instruments  be¬ 
longing  to  the  temple,  corresponded  to  the  superiority  of  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  We  found  the  pri*  sts  very  well  disposed  to  do  the  honours, 
and  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  offering  of  a  dollar.’  p.  274* 

When  tlie  parfy  had  reached  Ticn-sing,  on  its  retnrn,  the 
junks,  instead  of  coiitinuin!;^  their  course  down  the  Pei-ho, 
turned  into  the  Eu-hu  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  inland 
passage  to  Canton.  At  Lin-tsiii-cliow,  they  entered  the  Clia- 
kho,  or  river  with  locks,  a  stream  whose  iiaviggtioii  lias  been  iiii* 
proved  by  art. 

‘  Our  boatmen,  on  entering  the  Cha-kho,  performed  a  sacrifice, 
either  to  the  protecting  deity  of  the  boat,  or  to  the  god  of  the  stream. 
A  cock  was  killed  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  bows  of  the  boat 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  ;  it  was  afterwards  roasted,  and  spread  with 
other  eatables,  consisting  of  boiled  pork,  sallad,  and  pickles,  upon  the 
forecastle,  before  a  sheet  of  coloured  paper :  a  pot  of  Sam-thoo,  with 
two  small  cups,  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  were  placed  near  the  pro¬ 
visions.  The  son  of  the  master  of  tne  boat  officiated  as  priest,  and  the 
ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  two  cups  of  the  liquor  and  a  little  of 
the  provisions  overboard  ;  some  gilt  paper  w'as  then  burnt,  and  two 
strings  of  crackers  discharged  :  the  remainder  of  the  provisions  were 
token  away  to  feast  upon.  While  this  ceremony  was  carrying  on,  on 
the  forecastle,  the  women  on  board  were  burning  paper  and  incense 
before  the  idol  that  always  stands  in  a  shrine  in  the  aflermost  part  of 
the  boat.  The  master  of  the  vessel  and  his  son  have  their  famdies  in 
the  boat,  and  1  apprehend  that  they  have  never  any  other  habitation.* 
P.  248, 
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The  wator-road  hy  which  the  IMission  travelledi  is,  through 
f^reat  part  of  ita  track,  familiarly  kno\%n  to  nil  renders  ot  travels, 
hut  the  party  was  so  far  fortunate  us  to  chan«;e  the  former  route 
and  to  pass  alon^  a  considerable  jKirtion  of  the  \  an^-tse-Kiaiiji» 
or  ijreat  river  of  China.  In  an  early  part  of  their  progress,  they 
visited  the  extensive  but  decayinq;  city  of  Nankin,  which  has  not 
l>een 'approached  hy  i'iUro|>eaii  travellers  for  mure  than  a  century, 
IMr.  Eliis,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  celebrated 
Porcelain  tower,  which  he  describes,  from  a  distant  view,  as  oc¬ 
tagonal  in  form,  nine  stories  in  heiq;ht :  ‘  The  colour  is  while, 

‘  and  the  cornices  ap)>e.ir  plain.  It  is  said  to  have  (H'cnpied 

*  nineteen  )e.trs  in  buildinsTf  aiid  to  have  cost  four  hundred 

*  thousand  taels,  or  eic^ht  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  Mr.  K 
having  liecm  disappointed  in  his  hopt^  of  exploring  the  curiosities 
of  Nankin,  amuses  himself  with  rec’apitulatini;  some  of  tlie  at¬ 
tractions  which  it  docs  not  contain:  ‘  IIitc,’  he  exclaims,  ‘are 

*  no  temph's,  once  decorated,  and  still  hearinj^  marks  of  the 
‘  p^eniusof  l*liidias  and  Praxiteles,  no  forums,  ....  no  plains* 

. with  othiT  pithy  and  original  negatives  of  the  same 

class. 

The  general  scenery  of  the  great  river,  including  the  Po-yang 
lake,  is  exceedingly  iiraguificcnt,  though  ]llr.  Ellis  complains  of 
an  unpleasant  sameness,  even  in  this  picturesque  part  of  his 
journey  :  we  question  if  Mr.  liavell  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  \Vc  shall  extract  the  description  of  one  spot  visited  hy 
litr.  H.,  which  seems  to  combine  the  grand  and  original  features 
of  nature  with  the  )>ecidiaiitics  of  Chinese  architecture  and  habits. 

•  I  had  a  most  interesting  walk  to  the  mountain:  a  stream,  fed  from 
the  waterfall,  wound  through  the  valley,  and  was  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  one  of  which  was  of  twehe  piers;  the  l>ed  was  nearly  dry, 
but  the  length  of  the  bridges  marked,  that  at  certain  seasons,  either  of 
heavy  rain  or  melting  snow  ,  the  stream  must  swell  into  a  considerable 
torrent.  The  clearness  of  the  water  was  truly  gratifying  to  the  eye, 
to  lung  obscured  by  the  muddy  waters  of  tlie  Pei-ho,  Eu-ho,  Yellow, 
and  Vang  Ue>kiung  rivers.  Leaving  to  our  riglit  a  large  temple  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  ravine,  down  wnich  the 
cascade  tun:blct ;  wc  wound  round  a  hill,  and  soon  fell  into  a  stony 
path  leading  to  a  small  ta  overlooking  the  w  aterfall.  At  this  distance 
the  building  appeared  like  a  child’s  plaything.  Here  I  liad  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  wiinetsing  the  truUi  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  the 
fcutuies  of  a  granitic  range.  I  hc  rocks  rose  in  rude  spiculatcd  sum¬ 
mits,  survivors  of  the  extensive  degrading  process,  marWd  by  the  de¬ 
bris  at  the  bottom.  As  we  ascended  by  tite  path  of  stone  steps  which 
wound  considerably  to  escape  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  we  passed 
several  blocks  of  pure  quarts,  many  of  three  feet  in  depth,  and  a  few 
nearly  five  ;  midway  a  vein  of  quartz  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  seem¬ 
ed  to  cri>ss  the  mountain  horizontally.  The  ground  glittered  with 
mica,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  an  appearance  of  being  strewed  with  span- 
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of  the  precious  metals.  One  ctream  fuHIn!;  over  masses  of  rock* 
pive  out  the  sound  so  sublimely  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty,  “  the  rush  of  many  waters.’*  Thus  the  nausei  which 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent  required  w'ere  amply  filled  by  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  magnificence  above  and  around,  finely  contrasted  with 
the  smiling  neatness  of  the  cultivated  vale  below  us.  An  hour  and  a 
hall  brought  us  to  the  pagoda,  which  proved  to  be  of  seven  stories, 
built  of  the  neighbouring  granite,  and  fifty  feet  in  height;  u  small  idol 
riding  on  a  cow  was  placed  in  an  aperture  on  the  basement  story. 
We  stood  upon  an  insulated  pinnacle,  senarated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  rocks,  over  whose  surface  the  cascaoe  tumbled  in  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  four  hundred  feet.  While  resting  ourselves,  some  priests  were 
observed  standing  on  an  opposite  cliH',  belonging  to  the  college  or  tem* 
pie  near  the  pagoda,  the  existence  of  which  we  had  already  conjec¬ 
tured  from  the  cultivated  patches  near  the  summit:  we  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  to  them  for  tea,  which  they  readily  supplied  us  witji. 
Their  habitation  was  very  beautifully  situated  in  a  small  hollow  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  few  trees  from  the  wind,  that  was  even  thus  early  in  the 
season  extremely  piercing.  The  abstemious  habits  of  their  order,  ex¬ 
cluding  meat,  did  not  enable  the  priests  to  offer  those  solid  refresh- 
ments  required  by  so  long  a  walk.  Salted  ginger  and  parings  of  dried 
fruit  were  all  their  stores  afforded  ;  the  repast  was  truly  that  of  an  an¬ 
chorite,  and  the  whole  scene  well  adapted  to  devout  meditation. 
plantation  of  bamboos,  which  I  now  nave  no  doubt  of  being  oonoi-< 
dcred  a  sacred  tree,  overhung  the  cascade.  Some  large  plants  of  the 
camellia  were  growing  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  cultivated  hill  near 
the  temple.  Our  descent  only  occupied  tlirce  quarters  of  an  liouf  t 
towards  the  bottom  1  observed  some  schistus,  which,  I  could  almost 
venture  to  assert,  was  below  the  granite :  it  was  micaceous,  with  small 
embedded  garnets.  On  our  return  we  followed  the  great  road,  and 
near  the  city  passed  a  temple  of  The  Tao-txe,  remarkable  for  some 
drawings  descriptive  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  rewartls  and  punith- 
nients  were  represented  by  corresponding  situations  belonging  to  thia 
lile/  pp.  339—341. 

In  a  subsequent  visit  to  a  temple  and  college,  they  observeil  % 
statue  of  Confucius,  with  the  complexion  and  features  decidedly 
Aft  icaii.  At  Nang-cbaiig-foo  Mr.  Ellis  was  exceedingly  fortu¬ 
nate. 

*  In  a  walk  round  the  walls  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  by  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  place  where  the  examination  for  the  advancement  in  mi¬ 
litary  rank  was  holding.  The  place  might  be  called  a  stadium  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  length:  at  the  upper  end  a  temporary  hall 
had  been  erected,  witli  an  elevated  throne  or  seat ;  a  row  of  Aiandarhts, 
iu  their  full  dresses,  occupied  each  side,  but  the  distance  at  which  I 
stood  did  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  wlitaher  the  raised  part  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  Mandarins,  or  by  a  representation  of  the  Imperial  pro- 
Kiicc.  At  the  extremity  opposite  to  tlie  ludl  was  a  wall  or  masonry, 
intended  as  a  butt  for  military  practice,  and,  at  a  short  distance  in 
atlvance,  a  py-Iob  from  whicn  the  candidates,  on  horseback,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  three  arrows,  started :  the  marks  at  which  they  fired. 
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covered  with  white  paper,  were  about  the  height  ut  a  man,  and  some¬ 
what  wider,  placed  at  interx  als  ofhity  yards  ;  the  object  was  to  strike 
theae  marks  successively  with  the  arrows,  tlic  horscM  being  kept  at  full 
(tpccd.  Although  the  bulTK  eye  was  not  always  hit,  lito  target  was, 
never  missed :  the  distance  was  tritiing,  not  exceeding  htteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Ute  skill  was  must  displayed  in 
charging  the  bow  without  chocking  the  horse.  The  candidates  were 
young  Mand.urins,  hundsoinely  drest  ;  their  horses,  trimmings,  and 
accoutrements  were  in  gootl  order  ;  the  arrows  were  merely  pointed, 
without  barbs,  to  nreveut  accidents,  the  bpectators  being  witJnn  a  few 
yards  of  the  mark.  On  the  whoie  the  sight  was  iniercbting,  and  I 
much  rtrgrctted  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  the  possibility  of 
giving  oflence  by  any  inUTruptioii  that  might  llience  arise  to  the  cere* 
iiKNiy,  compelled  me  to  remain  only  a  few  minutes.  The  circuit  of  the 
wndls  was  five  miles  and  a  half.*  p.  366. 

Ill  a  former  insiaiice  lie  had  witnessed  some  of  the  parade 
inanieuvrea  of  tlic  (Miiiiese  troops. 

*  Wang,  the  principal  military  Mandarin  in  attendance,  having  learnt 
tliat  Loi^  Amherst  wished  to  see  the  Chinese  archers  exercise,  order¬ 
ed  a  few  of  them  out  for  his  inspection.  They  shot  tolerably  well  ut  a 
target,  about  tlie  lieight  of  a  man,  using  much  gravity  and  cereroonv  in 
handling  their  bow  and  arrow ;  the  distance  was  forty  yards.  This 
was  followed  by  a  few  match -lock  men,  w  ho  kept  up  a  running  fire, 
round  a  roani  upon  whom  they  wheeled  and  advanced  as  the  pivot. 
The  movements  resembled  those  of  light  troops,  and  were  not  ill  exe* 
cuCed :  they  loaded  and  fired  quicker,  and  with  more  precision,  than 
was  expectcil  from  their  unmilitary  appearance  in  line.  All  tliese  evo« 
lutioos  were  performed  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  It  is  not  unusual  at 
the  military  posts  to  have  the  places  where  eacli  file  is  to  stand  chalked,, 
to  secure  thein  keeping  equal  distances.*  p.  *291 » 

During  this  jotirney,  Mr.  Ellis  hail  frequent  occasion  to  admire 
the  powers  of  endumnee  manifested  by  the  Chinese  boatmen ; 
they  were  tracking  against' the  stream,  dammed  in  many  places, 
•o  as  to  give  it  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  the  bottom,  slippery 
and  stony ;  and  yet  their  sustenance  of  labour  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
yielding.  In  one  instance  Uiey  worked  for  sixteen  hours,  'fha 
approach  to  Canton  was  in  magnificent  style ;  the  boats  of  aU 
the  European  vesnids  attended  Ute  Ambassador,  and  on  the  ist 
of  January  our  couuti  ynien  were  restored  to  English  In- 

tercoome  natl  English  accominotlatuHi.  Mr.  Elhs  makes  no  al¬ 
lusion  whatever,  that  we  have  notice<l,  to  the  previous  engage¬ 
ment  hi'tween  the  Aloeste  and  the  Chinese  batteries,  hut  it 
nmiears  highly  probable  that  the  result  of  that  affair,  was,  a  great 
alteration  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  local  nnthorittes  towards  the 
Embassy :  Uicy  were  evidently  depressed  and  dismayed  ;  they 
testified  their  dlsplcfasure  by  sullciineus,  but  never  ventured  so 
far  as  open  defiance.  Though  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  ourseWes 
as  to  Captain  MaxwclFs  right  to  force  his  way  up  the  river  of 
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C^anlou  v.uhnut  i\w  pcrinUsioii  of  lUesUte  to  \tlioiu  it  lM*loa^l ; 
aiul  ftllliouirli  we  are  ijuite  sure  that  if  a  Chinese  junk  were  to 
iiUeiupt  a  forcihle  entry  ii»to  the  port  of  London,  it  would  be  sent 
to  the  lK}ltom  without  any  ceremony  ;  yet,  it  is  very  evident  tlut 
the  Chinese  h  ive  received  a  severe  but  salutary  lesson  which 
they  arc  not  likely  speifdily  to  for^t.  Hut  one  mon^  |Hece  of 
cpreiiiunial  intercourse  n(»\v  remained  to  be  adjusted,  and  as  Mr. 
Kllis  is  cxc(;rdiiui:ly  brief  in  his  arcount  of  it,  we  shall  have 
course  to  Mr.  iVplieod  for  some  ndditiotu'U  particulars.*  A 
letter  had  been  drawn  up  hy  the  Chinese  ministry,  addressed, 
ill  the  name  of  the  Kmp<‘ror,  to  the  Prince  Rej^uit ;  and  a  speech 
of  a  very  iiisnltina^  kiiul  lind  hern  for  some  timein  rehearsal,  whicti 
was  to  have  been  delivered  hy  the  Viceroy,  at  the  public  transfer 
of  the  Imperial  epistle  to  Lord  Amherst.  As  the  contents  of 
this  ofTeiistvc  speech  were  unlversdUy  known,  the  Amlmssadur 
had  ample  time  for  preparation  ;  an  intiiimtion  was  therefore 
made  to  the  Viceroy,  tli.it  every  attempt  at  im|>crtiueuce  would  be 
steadily  repelled. 

*  At  the  time  apfiointcd  ihU  meeting  of  ceremony  took  place,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of -guards,  music,  and  other  atten* 
daiits,  thcM'e  being  much  state  observed  on  each  side. 

*TLe  Emperor's  letter.  conUiined  in  a  bamboo  case,  covered  with  ycU 
low  silk,  was  now  taken  from  this  thronci  and  presented  to  the  Ambataa- 
dor,  who  transferred  it  to  his  secretary ;  and  the  persons  on  cither  side, 
who  were  (by  previous  regulation)  allowed  chairs,  having  taken  their 
scats,  and  the  usual  unvarying  number  ol  coiuplluicntary  questions 
having  been  gone  through,  such  as  “  What  J^e  are  ye  r*  and  some 
others  of  the  saaic  high  im|>ortance.  the  viceroy  began  to  state, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  interpreted,  “  By  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  you  have  traded  to  this  country  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  very  much  to  your  advantage.**  **  Tell  him,**  said 
Lord  Amherst,  **  the  advantage  is  mutual.*’  This  being  done,  the 
viceroy  replied,  “  No,  the  advantage  is  very  much  on  your  side.** 
**  Repeat  to  him,*’  said  his  lordship,  **  that  the  advunt^e  is  siruUl^ 
mutual.”  From  the  dignified  and  independent  manner  in  which  this 
was  spoken,  (a  manner  which,  of  course,  from  his  peculiar  situation, 
and  tne  different  style  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with  he  could  luve  no 
conception  of,)  and  perceiving,  abo,  a  determination  to  repulse  every 
tiling  bordering  on  impertinence,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  awed  and  dis* 
concerted;  the  thread  of  his  discourse  was  broken,  and  he  got  no  far¬ 
ther  on  with  this  mighty  specimen  of  altiloquencc,  than  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  **  the  subject  being  a  disagrceidilc  one  ;**  when  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  considering  the  public  business  ended  by  tlie  presentation  of 
the  Emperor's  letter,  rose  up,  and  wishing  him  a  very  good  morning, 
retired  in  the  same  state  as  on  coming  to  this  hal!  of  audience.*  p.  167. 

The  Ambasnador's  residence  was  in  a  temple,  from  which  a 
himbering  idol  or  two  had  l>eoii  dislmlged  to  make  room  for  hia 
lordship.  In  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  not  occupied 
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by  the  FjinbafiMy,  the  ceremorties  of  their  religion  were  daily  |>ef-  M 
f<)rme<l  by  the  priest.  ^ 

*  1  muHt  confix  that  parts  of  the  ceremonial  did  not  seem  to  w'ant  K 
solemnity  and  dei’onim  ;  and  if  the  countenance  of  the  priests  did  not 
display  devout  attention,  they  had  an  expression  of  abstract  nihility,  yf 
worthy  of  the  8|>eculative  absorption  of  the  human,  i.ito  the  divine  ex-  '  K 
istence  inculcateti  hy  Hindoo  theology.  The  priests  in  attendanct 
are  nunuTou.s,  and  their  chief  is  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

‘  The  ready  appropriation  ol  so  celebrated  a  place  of  worship*  ac- 
companiod  as  it  has  been  by  the  disloilgement  of  so  many  idols,  and  ^ 
•uch  great  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  compartments,  is  the  last 
and  perhaps  not  the  least  proof  of  the  indiiference  of  the  Chinese  to  n 
religious  iiecencies :  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  during  our  stay  in 
the  temple  I  never  observed  any  individual  but  the  priests  engaged  in 
nets  of  devotion  ;  the  Chinese  looked  on  with  less  curiosity  indeed, 
but  with  ns  much  indifference  ns  ourselves. 

*  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  sacred  pig*,  of  rcinorknble  size  and  ; 
age,  wlio  arc  kept  in  a  paved  sty  near  the  temple,  there  to  wallow  in  ' 
the  fdlh  and  stench  of  years.’  p.  4‘JO. 

Therrmaining  advetUures  of  the  Embassy,  were  adverted  to  in  C 
our  last  Number  ;  and  for  the  particulars  of  the  homeward  voyage,  s 
therefore,  \vo  refer  our  readers  to  our  Review  of  Mr.  M‘LiCO(rH 
book.  ^Ir.  Ellis's  brief  summary  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  by  his  limited  communication  with  Chinese  manners  ' 
and  customs,  is  far  from  imintcrcbting.  He  had  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect,  a  great  advantage  over  his  companions :  while 
their  experltmu'  hud  been  limited  to  European  scenes  and  liabits,  ^ 
he  hud  travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  East,  and  was  con- 
seipiently  enabled  to  make  Ins  observations  and  comparisons  on  j 
a  more  just  and  extended  scale,  (juided  by  this  previous  kimw  - 
ledge,  be  was  clisposed  to  fix  the  point  of  Chinese  civilisation,  I 
tbongb  imiiunisurably  lielow  European  refinement, yet ‘above the  | 
‘  level  of  other  countries  of  Asia,  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  ! 
‘  the  general  aspect  of  society.’  He  does  not  atlirm  that  the  great  | 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  are  better  understood  in  China, 
than  in  Turkey,  or  in  Persia,  but  be  appeals  to  tlic  more  uni¬ 
form  character  and  execution  of  tlie  laws.  The  great  chain  of 
subordination,  the  dilTereiit  tribunals,  and  the  tedious  but  pre- 
eiso  system  of  appeals,  all  operate  us  checks  upon  the  caprice  of 
tlic  inferior  magistrate.  The  Em|>eror  himself  is  nut  wholly 
inde|>endent  of  public  opiuiou,  but  in  bis  edicts,  manifests  muck 
anxiety  iipun  ibis  jioiut. 

*  llic  best  criterion  of  the  general  diffution  of  notional  prosperity 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  proportion  which  the  middling  order 
bear*  to  the  otlicr  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  all  Urge  villages  and  cities,  w  lio,  from  their  dress  and  appear¬ 
ance,  we  might  fairly  say  belonged  to  this  description,  is  certainly 
considerable  throughout  those  parts  of  China  visited  by  the  cmbo^^y> 
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the  norihcm  being  in  al!  these  respects  inferior  to  the  middle  and  south¬ 
ern  provinces, 

‘  Insitanccsof  poverty  and  of  extreme  wretchedness  doubtless  occur¬ 
red  in  our  progress.  On  me.  however,  who  always  compariHl  China 
with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  parts  of  India,  and  not  with  Eiialand  or  even 
with  continental  Europe,  an  impression  was  produced  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  comparative  situation  of  tlie  lower  orders  ;  and  of  that  de¬ 
gree  of  distress  which  might  drive  tmrents  to  infanticide  there  w*as  no 
a{)pearance,  nor  did  any  fact  of  the  du^ription  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.*  p.  4*31. 

Mr.  JOllis  expresses  Ids  opinion,  that  the  general  estimate  of 
exot'ssive  population  in  China,  is  erroneous,  aiul  that  it  falls  short 
ol’  two  hundred  millions.  The  finances  arc  in  a  derangeil  state,  and 
Mr.  E.  does  not  venture  to  assign  even  their  prolmble  umouiit. 
The  government  is  weak,  and  were  a  representative  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  to  find  aid  from  without,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  present 
line  might  be  dethroned.  The  external  relations  of  China  are 
ot  coiiiiiion  notoriety,  ami  wc  shall  notice  them  no  farther  tlian 
by  adverting  to  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
negotiate  for  the  future  with  the  ('hiiiese  government,  nut  from 
Europe,  but  from  Bengal.  The  lower  classes  in  China  are 
generally  ciieerful  and  hospitable,  and  our  countryineD  in  their 
rambles  through  tire  country,  sometimes  met  with  treatment 
that  reminded  them  of  English  heartiness.  The  higher  classes 
were  seen  only  through  the  meilium  of  official  intercourse,  and 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  consequence,  declines  giving  any  opinion  rea))ectiiig 
their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Their  manners,  like  those 
of  Asiatics  in  general,  are  rather  ceremonious  than  polished ; 
and  their  mode  of  conducting  public  business  was  remarkable  only 
lor  great  caution,  indefatigable  lying,  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  iiistnictions  ol*  their  su])eriors.  We  extract  Mr.  Ellis's 
rcHumt  ot  Ills  sentiments. 

'  1  have  now  exiinusted  my  recollections  respecting  China  and  it^ 
inhabitants  ;  and  have  only  to  ask  myself,  whether,  omitting  conside¬ 
rations  of  olTicial  employment,  my  anticipations  have  been  Dome  out 
by  what  I  have  ex{>erienced  ?  The  question  is  readily  answered  in  the 
alTirmativc :  curiosity  was  soon  satiated  and  destroyed  by  the  moral, 
political,  and  even  local  uniformity ;  for  whether  plains  or  mountains, 
the  scene  in  China  retains  the  same  aspect  for  such  an  extent,  that' the 
eye  is  nerliaps  as  much  wearied  with  the  continuance  of  sublimity  at 
ol  Icveiness.  Were  it  not  therefore  for  the  Trifling  gretilication  aris¬ 
ing  from  being  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  interior 
of  China,  I  should  consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  as  wholly  without 
return.  1  have  neither  experienced  the  reflocment  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  nor  tlic  wild  interest  of  most  seroi-barbarous  countries, 
hut  have  found  my  own  mind  and  spirit  influenced  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  duloess  and  constraint.'  p.  440. 
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Rosjicclinf^  Cliiiieve  lUeraturt%  Mr.  EliU  has  n  jt  put  it  Hitliia 
our  power  to  say  iiuicli ;  but  as  we  expt^ct  shortly  to  travel 
over  Ibis  {ground,  we  are  the  less  tempted  to  reter  at  present  to 
any  other  source  of  infunnution.  The  ^^reat  delect  of  ti*.e  preHeiit 
work,  is  one  which  Mr.  Ellis  had  no  means  of  siipplyint^ :  it  does 
not  admit  us  into  the  interior  of  Chinese  society,  and  it  is 
nerally  understood  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
acquire  this  knowled^;e  of  the  domestic  and  social  character, 
have  been  unsuccessful.  We  should,  however,  apprehend  that 
means  might  be  found  to  come  near  to  the  truth  in  tliis  rc^spect; 
though  for  the  present,  |>crsotial  access  and  experience  are  de« 
nied. 

The  decorations  of  the  work  are  not  very  splendid ;  one  or 
two  of  the  plates  are  interesting;  the  map  smns  rather  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  than  sclent  ideally  const  rncte«l.  Mr.  Abbott’s 
sketch  of  that  part  of  the  Yaiig-tsc-kiang  which  the  Embassy 
navigated,  is,  we  think,  though  creditable  to  his  talents,  sns- 
c*eptible  of  improvement  fnmi  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which 
is  laudably  minute  in  describing  the  great  features  of  nature, 
iis  they  prewnted  themselves  on  the  route. 


(*overy  across  a  trackless  ooeaii,  witli  us  much  ease  ns  any  ve¬ 
teran,  who  had  been  thrice  round  the  worhl,  would  feel  in 
cTossing  the  straits  of  Dover.  Because  there  is,  as  Harrington 
says,  *  a  greater  light  than  the  Sun,’  they  never  think  of 
darkness ;  because  they  have  a  pious  oliject  in  view,  they  dis¬ 
miss  all  fear  of  rocks  or  seas  of  ice,  in  which  tiiey  may  be  as 
fairly  inclosed,  as  if  they  were  in  the  grave.  Tlierc  is 
seldom  luucli  accomplishetl  by  such  rash  adveulitres ;  Uic 
cause  of  real  knowledge  Is  not  advanced  a  single  step, 
UQr  is  any-  now  light  Ibrown  upon  adiuitied  theories.  We  arc 
disposed  aoimttitues  to  regret,  that  so  much  real  talent  and 
enler|ifising  spirit,  should  have  been  expended  on  projects  so 
ill-conceried  aiid  so  fruitless;  and  that  Uie  sutn  of  all  that  the 
industrtoiis  and  ingenious  designers  of  them,  have  to  slicw,  is 
only  *  ianqu^tm  ttimla  nrjiHjragu.'  8o  far,  however,  as  such 
projecis  originate  in  the  Ix^st  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  are  in- 
Cended  to  subserve  the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  wc  feel  inclined 
to  treat  the  originators  of  them  with  respect,  and  their  pro* 
ductions  with  more  than  common  lenitv* 

The  design  annouaced  in  the  title  of  the  work  which  stands 
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Alt.  111.  Tke  /Igency  of  Divint  Frovitience,  warn  felted  in  the  vrincigxJ 
Tran$actiuniy  JieUgioui  ami  PoliticaU  cuunected  with  the  liistory  of 
Great  Uritainf  frnm  the  lUformation  to  the  Jievolution  in  1688. 
By  Samuel  O’oullivan.  bvo.  pp.  221.  Dublin.  1816. 

^1^11  EUE  is  a  class  .of  literary  adxMiturers,  who,  with  the 
^  very  best  intentions,  launch  forth  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
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al  the  head  of  thU  Arik^le,  i!»  one  of  no  common  imporUiioe ; 
it  would  9eem  to  require,  not  merely  a  moHi  comimdienHive  ac- 
t|tiaintaiice  with  the  political  and  secret  history  ol*  the  period  of 
which  it  proposes  to  treat,  a  sound  and  well-informed  judif^e* 
ment,  and  a  tlioroui^ii  kiiowledf^e  of  the  principles  of  moral 
science :  the  qualifications  of  even  the  plulosophio  historio- 
itrapher,  conmxKed  with  the  most  pure  and  ardent  piety,  are 
not  sudicieiit  to  ensure  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
mind  must  he  capable  of  abstraction,  must  be  capacious  and 
discnmiiiatinic,  in  a  f^reater  than  ordinary  def^ree,  whioh  can 
hope  for  a  moderate  share  of  success  in  developing  ever  so 
short  and  contracted  a  portion  of  the  Divine  moral 
ment.  How  far  Mr.  0*8uHivan  has  been  successful  we  shall 
spee<rdy  notice ;  in  regard  to  his  pretensions,  he  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  subject  ia  very,  important  and  interesting,  and  the  deeiM 
may  be  considered  new.  For  though  many  writers  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  the  happy  arrangement  of  affaira  which  facilitated  the 
Reformation,  and  observed  the  assistance  which  society  received  at 
its  different  stages,  from  many  singular  causes,  which  Uiey  have 
piously  ascribed  to  Providence,  yet  none  have  given  the  subject  that 
enlarged  and  ample  consideration,  which  its  importance  demands,  or 
furni^ed  proofs  of  a  regular  and  syitematic  plan  of  moral  government, 
suificiently  full  and  satisfactory.  It  is  in  tne  hope  that  a  strict  and 
exclusive  attention  to  thi.s  subject  may  have  enabled  me  to  treat  of 
it  more  clearly  than  more  able  writers,  who  have  only  glanced  at  it  in 
a  cursory  way,  that  this  book  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  sufficiently  detailed  account  of  British  or 
Foreign  politics  during  the  period  in  which  wc  are  engaged.  1  have 
merely  related  such  events  as  were  immediately  subservient  to  the 
plan  of  moral  government  which  1  have  attempted  to  explain  i  and 
such  others  as  may  enable  the  reader,  without  relying  solely  on  bis 
own  previous  information,  to  perceive  the  progress  of  a  com^te  and 
regular  system.*  Preface ,  pp.  7,  8. 

A  strictly  philosophical  survey  of  the  a^oncy  of .  Divine 
Providence,  either  in  tho  history  of  iut4oiia,i  involving  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  ^Kscien,  or  mi 
ahridge<l  and  hasty  sketch  of  any  inferior  section,  including 
so  many  distinct,  and,  to  as  this  life,  often  op|>osiag  intereata ; 
has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  ixiost  diRieuU 
achievements  of  the  human  mind.  No  .^dtiivbt,  it  ig|On6  of  )t4ie 
appropriate  exercises  of  true  piety,  to  Uraoe  itiiroMgh  nil  the 
intricate  combinations  of  second  caust>a,- the  feiicitoua  aceoro* 
plisbment  of  those  portions  of*  the  Divine  plan,  which  relate 
to  ourselves,  and  which,  so  tar,  soeia  to  have  their  issnes  with  ns. 
The  mind  which  has  been  familiarized  to  tlie  recognition  of  the  Ds* 
vine  benevolence,  in  tlie  scenes  through  which  it  has  passed,  may 
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find  reason,  at  every  step  of  this  private  retrospect,  to  confess  the 
aa^ency  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and  may  even  aee  to  a  very 
ftreat  extent,  how  “  all  thinijfs  have  worked  tofi^ether  for  i?ood.” 
And  when  all  these  results  of  Divine  Providence  are  connected 
with  the  felicities  of  the  Ktcrnal  world,  he  may,  without  dif- 
ticulty,  conceive  of  the  course  throiis^h  which  he  has  been  led,  as 
havins^  been,  all  circumstances  considered,  the  very  best.  And 
so  far  this  survey  may  aceoni  with  the  superintendence  of  a 
Beini'  infinitely  i^ood  and  wise.  Hence  he  may  derive  powerful 
arituments  for  the  existence  of  such  a  Providence,  and  for  iti 
aptfific  quality,  as  particular.  It  is  in  the  same  view,  also,  he 
will  find  the  most  touching  and  efticient  motives  to  gratitude 
and  future  confidence.  But  at  every  step  beyond  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  contracted  circle,  our  difficulties  increase  in  a  more 
than  i^eoniefrical  ratio.  We  become  bewildered  in  a  world  of 
iigures  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions,  which  we  know  not  how 
to  riHliice  to  any  order,  or  to  any  conceivable  system.  We  see 
the  ai'cncy  of  Providence  so  indefinitely  varied,  capable  of 
as|»ects  and  interpretations  so  different,  so  many  points  of  in¬ 
tersection  and  counteraction  between  Divine  volition  and  human 
volition,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  so  mournful  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  evil,  that  we  cannot  profe8s,yrom  such  a  aiirccj 
o/ofie,  to  support  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Thouj^h,  from  the  dictates  of  Revelation,  we  feel  impelled  to 
believe  in  such  a  su^ierintcndencc  of  human  affairs,  as  is  per¬ 
fectly  f^ooil,  and  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  great  Moral 
Ciovernor,  yet,  the  issues  of  his  government,  as  they  are  seen 
only  in  this  life,  and  in  the  present  state  of  tilings,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  universe, 
leave  us  utterly  incapable  of  inferring  the  infinite  gooilness  of 
that  government.  We  feel  |HTfcctly  confident  that,  if  there  is 
a  system  and  a  idan  pursued  by  the  great  Governor,  it  must  have 
its  chief  and  ultimate  inspect  to  the  future  and  eternal  state ; 
and  this  n*ferrnce  roust  with  him  be  universal  and  supreme,  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  present  system  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
no  detacheil  part  can  be  a  criterion  of  the  whole,  no  view  can 
be  complete  which  is  not  as  wide  as  ms,*  and  no  survey  of  tli6 
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•  ‘  We  ought  to  possess  not  much  less  than  his  omniscience  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  reasons  which  have  guided,  in  every  instance, 
the  determinations  of  his  Providence.  It  should  be  enough  to  us  to 
know  that,  whatever  these  reasons  are,  they  must  be  worthy  of  infi¬ 
nite  intelligence,  or  at  least,  of  a  piece  with  that  perfection  of  wisdom 
and  art  which  we  see  in  the  whole  of  the  inanimate  creation.'— | 
( Dr.)  on  Providence,  p.  13. 
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Kmence,  where  we  are  sure  there  will  hv.  found  insurmoiintaUW  I 
obstacles  to  a  full  uiuierstandiii^  either  of  God  or  of  any  one  of  I 
his  attributes.  We  admit,  iiidec<l,  that  the  fact  of  the  uiiceasini^,  I 
omnipotent,  and  universal  ai^eiicy  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  n 
suflictently  exhibited  in  every  department  of  the  creation.  Let 
these  parts  be  contemplated  iotlividually,  and  analyzed  to  tlie 
utmost  |K>ssible  minuteness ;  or  let  any  number  of  them  be  ^ 
viewed  in  their  physical  relations,  in  their  fitness  to  one  another,  ^ 
in  their  harmony  and  systematic  beauty,  in  their  multiplied  and 
diverse  uses,  in  their  connexion  with  the  material  universe ;  and  i 
tlieii,  let  the  suliserviency  of  the  whole  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
economy  of  man  be  considered  ;  and  let  these  relations  amon^ 
animate  and  inanimate,  material  and  intellectual  things,  he  con* 
netted,  as  they  manifestly  are,  with  the  hi^iicst  pos«il>le  in* 
terests  of  the  rational  heiiif^,  his  immortality,  his  eternal  hap* 
pi  ness ;  and  \vc  sliall  have,  indeed,  inat^nitieent  illustrations, 
and  iiresistihle  proofs  of  llie  Btiiu^  and  Atirilnitcs  of  Deity. 
But  when  we  enter,  vvhat  may  not  unfttly  he  denominated  the 
region  of  comhined  ai;^encies,  wlicn  we  consider  human  volition 
and  human  jiower  in  cemhination  with  those  of  angelic  heini^s,  both 
piotl  and  bad,  and  all  these  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  con* 
nected  with,  and  suhiect  to  the  Divine  Agency  ;  when  all  these 
distinct,  opposiii^j;,  or  cond)iiied  powers,  are  viewed  in  a  state  of 
inct*ssaiit  and  intense  action,  throui^h  the  whole  svstein  of  the 
mural  world,  ui*  even  us  they  may  bear  upon  one  single  event,  we 
must  confess,  that  like  an  untati:;ht  eye  looking  on  a  complex 
piece  of  machinery,  we  can  only  see  one  wheel  moving  one 
way,  and  one  another,  and  iiumlierless  intricate  evolutions, 
which  have  no  visible  tendency  to  the  end  for  which  the 
whole  is  desi^netl.  We  conceive,  that  though,  here  and 
there,  an  event  may  be  seen  which  illustrates  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  yet,  it 
will  not  do  to  purauc  the  doctrine  through  each  distinct 
event  of  the  moral  and  political  world.  We  may  believe  that 
the  whole  is  harmonious,  ami  is  tending  to  one  distinct  )>oint ; 
but  it  is  not  in  contemplating  the  units  of  this  wonderful  series 
of'  transactions  ;  it  is  not  in  viewing  the  plan  of  the  Almighty 
in  detached  sections  or  |>eriods,  that  we  can  gain  a  truly  rational 
proof  of  tlie  doctrine  in  qiiestion,  or  a  consistent  idea  of  the 
inhnite  goodness  of  that  Beinit,  who  presides  over  the  whole. 
This  must,  in  a  system  which  has  admitted  the  existence  of 
evil,  be  a  matter  ot  faith,  and  until  the  issue  of  tlie  whole 
scheme  arrives,  must  rest  on  the  assurance  he  has  himself 
given,  and  which  reason  confirms,  tliat  he  infinitely  good. 
*rhis  point  our  readers  may  see  ably  argued  by  Dr.  8amuel 
Clarke  in  his  twelfth  Proposition  of  the  Being  and  •AUvfbatet 
of  God. 
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'flirt  vohimrt  bi'fore  u«  does  not  indeed  profeas  to  offer  any 
rea^oiitiiir^  upon  the  ultimate  enda  of  God  in  the  Reformation, 
nor  any  abstract  s|>ecu!«tiona  upon  the  system  of  Providence. 
It  iioi'jH  not  even  attempt  to  view  the  Reformation  effected  in 
tills  country,  in  any  of  its  relations  to  tlie  system  of  Providence 
at  hir^rt,  or  to  t!ie  .ulvanccmcnt  of  a  sliniUr  reformation  in  the 
utlicr  iiAtions  of  I^urope  ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  detail  the  ac¬ 
tual,  or  t!io  priiicip-jl  henetits  already  derived  by  this  country, 
or  yet  to  be  derived,  from  that  event  ;  but  takiiiit  it,  we 
suppose,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  bc- 
ih’fits  of  the  Reformation  have  been  very  ffient,  and  hintini^  in 
no  very  obscure  terms,  that  the  pro<luotiofi  of  the'  bhi^lish 
Kpisco[»«!  Church,  was  the  chef  fVwuvre  of  the  wliole  series 
of  events,  from  tlie  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  ho 
proceeds  tlirou^hout  the  volume,  to  detail  those  great  events  and 
circumstances,  hotli  antecedent  and  concurrent,  which  tended  to 
tlirt  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  Proviilence  is  supposed  to 
have  had  iu  view — the  Establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  its  present  state. 

The  folltiwing  is  the  cievelopment  of  the  Autlior’s  intentions, 
and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  tlie  mode  of  reasoning  whicli  he 
every  where  pursues,*  though  not  always  with  equal  succt‘ss. 


r  *  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  mistake,  or  oversight,  I  have 
cAnfmed  myself  to  a  period,  within  which,  a  distinct  and  detiiiite 
I  portion  of  one  of  the  systems  of  providential  government,  which  are 
!  pursued,  is,  as  1  conceive,  comprehended.  It  is  a  period,  within 
wliich,  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  religion  anu  government# 
incalculably  the  most  momentous  that  have  ever  occurred.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  He* 
furin.ition,  together  with  those  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  began 
to  prevail  about  the  same  time  ;  and  how  they  both,  from  small  be* 
ginnings,  proceeded,  gradually  increasing  in  strength,  until  they  at 
length  terminated,  the  one  in  that  happy  settlement  of  rclisious  af¬ 
fairs,  which  is  at  present  established  by  Jaw ;  the  other  in  that  wise 
and  equitable  adjustment  of  political  rights,  which  is  recognised  in 
the  constitution.  In  the  course  of  these  changes,  it  will  be  found# 
ihat  the  events,  out  of  which  they  arose,  were  marvellously  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  gradual  and  complete  development  of  the  prin- 
cinles  which  were  in  the  end  successful.  Ami  from  the  singular  akU 
Which  the  system  of  religious  and  political  improvement  received, 
at  its  commencement,  throughout  its  progress,  and  until  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  we  miw  fairly  conclude,  that  it  was  upheld  and  promoted 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  who  can  make  the  perverse  actions,  and  the 
interested  (>olicy  of  man,  subservient  to  his  gracious  purposes#  and 
convert  events,  which  are  apparently  fraught  with  tlie  most  uireful  con¬ 
sequences,  into  the  happy  means  of  ameliorating  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  human  race.  But  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  matter  of 
dlls  importance#  with  ull  due  caution#  it  will  be  first  necessary  to 
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•liccruuii  of  what  nature  and  character  those  events  must  be»  frorn 
whicli  we  arc  authorized  to  conclude,  that  sublunary  affairs  are,  in 
reality,  under  the  immediate  controul  of  providence. 

*  if  any  number  of  individuals  should  conspire  to  fora^ard  a  par 
ticular  scheme*  and  should,  through  a  scries  of  ingenious  devices,  at 
length  effectually  accomplish  it;  this  being  the  result  of  human  con¬ 
trivance,  and  human  foresight  merely,  we  could  not  with  propriety, 
refer  it  to  providence.  If  many  individuals,  even  without  concert, 
appeared  occasionally  to  assist  in  promoting  some  desirable  end, 
whilst  they  were  respectively  intent  on  other  objects,  we  might  think 
it  extraordinary,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  those  lucky  accidents  which 
•ometimes  occur  in  life ;  but  we  w'ould  argue  rashly,  if  we  from 
thence  concluded,  that  it  was  intended  by  providence.  These  things 
w  e  often  experience,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  chance,  to  prc\H;iU 
combinations  of  events  from  taking  place,  which,  if  considered  in 
themselves,  have  many  appearances  of  design  about  them.  Thus, 
if  two  persons,  ignorant  of  the  game  of  chess,  should  sit  down  to  a 
chess  table,  and  amuse  themselvci*  pushing  the  men  iibout,  they  might 
accidentally,  in  some  few  instances,  appear  to  be  playing  a  game 
with  skill :  the  men  might  be  occasionally  disposed  in  good  order 
*l*his,  however,  could  only  be  momentary,  and  these  appearances 
must  vanish  very  soon,  insomuch,  that  if  two  such  persons  kept  up 
the  ap|>€arHncc  of  skilful  play  for  half  a  game  together,  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  next  to  a  miracle.  Hut  if  the  principal  ministers  in 
the  sevcial  courts  in  Kurom*,  seemed,  by  their  measures,  to  be  acting 
in  concert,  for  some  beneficial  end ;  if  these  appearances  were  kept 
up  by  their  successors,  for  a  great  number  of  years  together  ;  if  the 
great  n»en,  who  figured  on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  seemed  to  be 
called  into  action,  and  to  disappear,  just  as  the  exigencies  of  this 
system  recpiired ;  if  the  course  of  events,  over  which  they  had  little 
controul,  was  wonderfully  favourable  to  its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  the  most  satisfiictory  proof, 
that  this  was  done  w  ithout  any  concert ;  that  such  concert  was  al¬ 
together  impossible;  and  that  the  agents  concerned  in  it,  always  had 
other,  and  frequently  adverse  cuds  in  view,  1  would  ;u>  soon  believe, 
that  the  two  persons  above  mentioned,  could  play  a  series  of  difficult 
and  interesting  games  of  chess,  by  shuffling  the  men  about  promii* 
cuously,  as  that  chance  could  have  given  birth  to  this  wisely  con¬ 
certed  scheme,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  long,  in  which  nothing 
appeared  undesigned,  but  in  which  every  thing  indicated  the  most 
profound  design,  and  the  most  skilful  arrangement.  No,  though 
chance  does  not  preclude  occasional  appearances  of  design,  in  things 
which  are  purely  accidental,  yet  as  chance  never  acts  uniformly  and 
consistently,  so  wc  should  never  attribute  to  it  those  systems  which 
have  been  contrived  with  wisdom,  and  pursued  with  regularity,  for 
any  considerable  lenplh  of  time;  and  if  such  systems  are  not  re- 
ferrible  to  the  intentional  co  operation  of  the  agents  concerned  in 
them,  they  inu>t  bo  attributeu  unreservedly  to  the  wisdom  and 
goo<lnc»s  of  providence. 

‘  The  reader  will  judge,  whether  the  system  which  I  have  attempted 
to  develop,  corrcspoiuls  in  any  remarkable  manner,  to  the  case  just 
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suppowd.  He  will  judge,  whether,  8U|)|>osing  the  establishment  of 
orthodoxy,  and  a  tar  improved  form  ot  government,  to  be  the  end 
in  view,  this  end  lias  been  pursued  by  means,  lutiiciently  curious  to 
indicate  design,  and  during  a  period  sutKciently  long,  to  render  the 
induction  complete,  and  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  havo 
been  unilcr  the  direction  of  providence.  1  shall  now  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  subject.*  pp.  7 — 10. 

So  far  as  3Ir.  O’S.’s  design  extends,  wc  cannot  but  admire 
and  eoinmend  its  piety.  Yet,  wc  cannot  dissemble  the  eiu* 
hsrrassinent  we  feel  upon  the  dehciency  of  proof,  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  argument,  not  of  an  over-ruling  power,  but  of 
Ditine  goodness.  To  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  must  have  more  than  illustrations  of  the  tlcfealing  of 
tliis  or  that  human  project,  or  the  destruction  of  certain  forms, 
or  names,  or  parties,  which  are  supponed  inimical  to  the  good 
dt*signs  of  (loii.  We  nuisl  be  shewn  bow  more  good,  upon  the 
whole,  lias  resulted,  than  could  have  resulted,  on  the  success  of 
the  measures  which  were  frustrated  ;  else  we  are  left  incapable 
of  deciding  which  was  tlic  design  of  God,  the  project  that  was 
defeated,  or  that  which  was  successful.  Here,  indeed,  like  all 
other  writers  u|M)n  this  mazy  subject,  the  Author  completely 
fails.  He  docs  not  bring  one  argument  to  hear  upon  the  doc* 
trine  of  Divine  Providence,  as  we  understand  that  doctrine, 
viz.  the  superintendence  of  Infinite  Goodnens^  in  connexion 
with  all  the  natural  attributes  of  Deity. 

We  have  to  complain  also  of  a  want  of  plan  and  arrangement. 
He  follows  merely  the  chronological  order  of  tlie  events  ;  and 
as  these  were  connected  with  one  another,  not  always  im- 
nirdiately,  but  sometimes  very  remotely,  and  as  a  givcu  event 
might  be  produced,  not  mainly  by  those  that  directly  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  but  by  others  at  a  considerable  distance  in  past  time, 
there  is  grout  appearance  of  confusion.  Throughout  the  whole 
essay,  there  arc  no  distinct  points,  no  resting  places  for  tiie 
mind.  We  are  set  upon  no  eminences,  from  wliich  we  may 
at  certain  given  intervals,  the  ineandcrings  and  reversings 
<d  this  mighty  stream.  Tiic  subject  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  one  long  historical  essay  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
without  suiHcicnt  continuity,  in  the  illustrations  and  reasonings, 
fo  make  the  whole  appear  connected  and  unbroken  ;  after 
which,  follow  about  thirty  pages  of  ‘  Conclusion,’  which  we 
hardly  know  how  to  characterize.  They  are  made  up  of  inis- 
ccllancous  remarks  on  the  early  history  and  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  general  plan  of  Providence,  the  Author’s  views  of 
his  own  performance,  and  coiyectures  on  the  probable  engulpliing 

all  sects  aud  parlies  in  that  sea  of  pure  and  crystal  waters,—* 
the  Established  Church.  Thus  he  says  at  page  20tJ,  7, 

‘  file  degree  in  which  the  rapid  spread  of  education  has,  of  late 
VoL.  1\.  N.I5.  h: 
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vcar«,  raiscil  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people*  mual  wean  tli€» 
by  dcj^rcca,  from  error  and  extravagance.  It  is  to  tlie  ameliorating  b* 
ducncc  of  education  that  wc  must  principally  attribute  the  great 
ditTcrcncc  wliich  exists  between  the  sectaries  ot  the  present  day*  tib 
those  w  ho  appeared  during  the  civil  wars  in  England.  If  wc  shouU 
only  suppose  that  u  similar  improvement  may  be  expected*  after  a 
similar  lapse  of  time,  how  bright  and  cheering  is  the  prospect  1  Wi 
ma^’  then  nope  that  the  understandings  of  ilie  people  will  be  educated 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  tlie  EstahlUned  Church,  and  that  they  will 
be  not  only  generally  agreed  on  the  most  important  points  of  doctrine, 
but  also  that  thc^'  will  entirely  acquiesce  in  that  solemn  and  ordcrij 
pcrfonnimcc  of  divine  service,  from  which  they  could  only  be  induced 
to  deviote  the  irregular  efforts  of  untutored  zeal,  acting  upon  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  newly  awakened  morality.  I 

*  Morality  has  often  been  compared  to  taste;  and  they  rcsembli  I 
each  other  somewhat  in  their  progress.  The  young  man  of  geniui  | 
when  he  first  sits  down  to  compose,  indulges  himself  in  ffights  ef 
fancy  and  extravagancies,  which,  when  he  has  improved  his  mind  by 
study  and  exercise*  he  does  not  sufier  to  disfigure  bis  more  maturi 
proifuctioii.  In  like  manner  the  religionist*  whose  moral  fecliagi 
are  strong*  and  have  been  powerfully  excited,  feels  delight  in  thou 
devotional  exercises  only  which  stimulate  his  tendency  to  excitation. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  has  becont 
familiar  to  him,  he  is  less  freijuently  agitated  by  these  violent 
emotions;  and  subsides  gradually  into  a  calm  and  tranquil  piety, 
which,  while  it  is  more  constant  and  equable,  is  also  more  pure  and  ; 
elevating,  than  the  cold  declamations  of  the  moralist,  the  unpre¬ 
meditated  rha|isodies  of  the  fanatic,  or  the  solemn  and  sanctimonioui 
observances  of  the  mere  pharisaical  devotee.*  pp.  206*  7. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Author  can  make  Providence  speak 
his  own  languat^e,  may  seen  in  the  following  passage*  which 
might  be  )>arttllelcil  with  many  extracts  from  History  fatally 
repugnant  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

*  In  like  manner,  sudden  and  unexpected  deliverances  tvhen  con- 
itdered  in  themselves  alone^  prove  nottiing.  But  if,  when  viewed  in 
their  connexion,  they  all  seem  to  tend  to  the  same  end,  and  exhibit 
the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  improvement  and  security  of  religion 
and  government  which  appeared  to  have  been  pursued  for  a  length 
of  time,  with  surprbing  regularity ;  in  that  case,  indeed,  it  would  bt 
as  preposterous  in  one  observing  all  thU*  to  deny*  that  the  whok 
was  contrived  by  the  wisdom,  ana  upheld  by  tlie  power  of  Provideooi, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  astronomer*  now  that  the  order  of  the  heaven^ 
bodies  stands  revealed  in  tlie  full  blaze  of  science,  to  deny  the  pre¬ 
siding  divinity  of  Him*  who  suspended*  and  set  in  motion  the 
universe. 

*  During  the  reign  of  James*  Arminianbra  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  this  country,  and  greatly  served  to  soften  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  by  counteracting  the  innovating  eagerness  of  the  Puritans 
Tlie  principles  of  this  belief  were  patronized  by  the  court,  and  the 
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matfon.  For  in  those  he  mii^ht  have  hchl  up  to  view  an  in* 
struinenlulity  calculated  to  render  jHTinanent  and  universal  whit 
lias  hitherto  been  fluctuating  and  local.  Here  he  iwij^ht  have 
cxliihited,  not  so  much  the  slrup^tflin^  and  strivings  of  the  rc- 
r4)rmcd  principles,  ns  tlicir  direct  o^R^ration  upon  the  moral  coo- 
dilion  of  men  ;  not  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  spoils  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Wc  consider  the  seininating  principle  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  to  have  been  essentially.  The  uiiMphisticuted  and 
excluhive  authority  of  the  Bible,  It  is  this  simple  but  mo¬ 
mentous  principle,  that  will,  in  our  own  nge,  do  more  fur 
the  liberation  of  mankind  from  spiritual  and  |>olitical  thraldom, 
than  has  ever  been  elleeted  by  all  the  theories  and  s{)eculatioQs 
of  deist ical  and  nthristi(‘al  Emancipators  and  Reformei*s  of 
every  agt',  not  excepting  the  last  that  has  nauseated  the  public 
with  his  nostrums  and  Ids  rhapsodies.  Tliis  is  the  lightning 
from  a  higher  sky,  that  will  set  fire  to  the  hay  and  stubble 
of  human  opinions  ;  and  which  will  consume,  as  with  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty,  all  systems  of  false  religion,  and  all  those  cor¬ 
ruptions  ot  the  true,  which  curtail  or  deteriorate  its  benignaut 
ciVects.  Wo  wish  to  hear  more  of  ‘  ihe  Bible  the  Bible 
•  Af.oNE,  THE  RELioioN  OF  Frotestants.’  If  overy  thing  in 
religion  is  nnluecd  to  this  standard,  we  shall  then  witness  a 
rapid  and  extensive  melioration  in  the  condition  of  EuroiH}  and 
the  whole  earth  ;  we  shall  then  see  brought  into  full  play, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  mighty  engine,  which  will 
overturn  the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Our  Author  docs  not  appear  to  be  sufliciently  awake  to  tlia 
present  most  exhilarating  of  all  the  eflects  of  the  Reformation  aiul 
the  Revolution  ;  nor  does  he  seem  adequately  alive  to  the  glow- 
ings  of  that  first  principle  which  produced  them  both.  With  his 
eyes  thoroughly  o)>eii  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  we  know  not  how 
he  could  have  ventured  to  sny  so  much  of  the  excellence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  the  influence  of  which  is  employed  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  ))rinciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
throw  a  veil  of  odium  over  the  exertions  of  tliosc  who  arc  the  only 
legitimate  inheritors  of  those  principles,  on  which  the  Revolution 
is  lx)ttomed.  In  short,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  High  Church 
party  is  concerned,  to  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ap{>cars  to  be  at- 
taelied,  the  design  of  Providence  in  the  Reformation,  as  to  its 
iMMieticial  enix^ts,  is  exposed  to  a  powerful,  and  malignant,  but  we 
are  |>ersuaded,  a  vain  counteraction.  That  spirit  which  is  now 
aiming  to  enforce  submission  to  Church  authority,  distinctly  as 
such,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Ueformation  ;  and  its  very  existenco 
ought  to  rouse  to  jealousy  every  heart  that  gratefully  cherishes 
'  the  recollection  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revohition,  and  the 
memory  of  the  men  that  were  instrumooul  to  both.  Those  narrow 
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and  antl-chrislian  views  of  human  policy,  or  church  policy,  or  any 
other  policy,  which  wouhl  abridge  the  reading,  limit  the  circula* 
tion,  or  engrong  the  interpretation^  of  tlie  sacred  wonl, 
are  repugnant  to  tlie  very  spirit  of  tlic  Ueformation ;  and 
are  calculated  to  lead  us  back  again  to  the  old  fetters  of  ee« 
clesiastical  domination. 

Upon  the  assumption,  that  it  was  the  ultimate  end  of  Divine 
IVoviclence,  to  establish  permanently  that  precise  form  and  or* 
dor  of  Christian  worship  which  we  sec  sup\)orted.by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  the  exclusive  establishment  of  the  nation,  Mr.  O'Sul¬ 
livan  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  in  so  grouping  and 
selecting  events  and  characters,  ns  to  shew  how  this  has  been 
brought  about ;  and  how  both  Papists  and  Puritans,  have,  in 
fact,  been  outwitted  by  Kpiscopaliana,  who  have,  after  all,  ma¬ 
naged  to  keep  the  secular  power  in  their  own  connexion.  Put 
to  us  it  does  appear,  that  he  ought  to  have  shewn,  before  ho 
had  assumed  his  principle,  that,  of  all  systems,  Episcopacy  is 
the  most  successful  in  advancing  that  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  great  end  of  Providence,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inten^ts 
of  mankind.  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that  his  whole  train  of 
reasoning  wants  a  foundation  ;  or  that,  at  lost,  it  rests  upon 
ao  hypothesis.  From  the  present  predominance  of  Ejnscopacy, 
we  can  argue  nothing  in  favour  of  its  being  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Divine  Providence;  any  more  than  the  Papist,  from 
the  prevalence  of  Pojmry  in  nations  where,  after  long  and  se¬ 
vere  struggles,  Protestantism  is  still  repressed,  can  fairly  infer 
the  acceptableness  of  his  system  to  the  Divine  Pcing.  Indeed, 
the  ground  ujion  which  his  argument  proceeds,  is,  when  carried 
out  into  parallel  and  analogical  reasonings,  completely  fatal  to 
itself.  The  fact  is,  we  can  infer  nothing  one  way  or  the  other, 
from  the  success  of  one  system,  or  the  failure  and  unpopularity 
of  another,  as  to  the  favour  or  opposition  of  Divine  Providence  to 
those  systems  respectively.  Therefore  we  cannot  judge  .of  the 
s|)ecific  portion  of  direct  influence,  which,  at  any  given  part  of 
this  series  of  events,  the  Divine  Being  might  throw  in,  or  with- 
liold,  for  the  accomplishment  or  deferring  of  his  designs ;  or 
how  far,  he  may  yet  have  left  tlie  principles  of  evil  to  work  out 
their  own  ends,  at  certain  parts  of  this  chain  of  occurrence?, 
as,  in  many  other  instances,  we  arc  compelled  to  confess  has 
been  the  case.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  reader,  how  easy 
it  w-ould  have  been  for  each  successful  party,  in  the  day  of  its 
•access,  to  have  reasoned  as  the  Author  has  done :  and  all  will  ad¬ 
mit  how  easy  it  now  is,  to  conceive  that  at  some  future  period,  tha 
removal  or  modification  of  episcopacy,  may  leave  room  for  tha 
application  of  his  reasoning  against  the  system  it  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  support. 
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A  third  ohjrclion  that  he  dvvclU  with  too  much  com|ila« 
crnc)',  in  the  close  of  his  ar^untcuf,  on  the  present  hi^h  and  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  as  if,  indeetl,  oiir  an¬ 
cestors  lud  ail  been  citlicr  fanatics,  or  babes,  or  pigmies,  ia 
coiiij>arisoii  with  ourselves.  Now,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
really  was,  upon  the  nliole,  quite  as  lari^e  an  amount  of  en* 
1i|^htened,  and  consistent  piety  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  days 
01  these  striu;i;les,  especially  towanis  the  latter  part  of  them, 
as  at  any  sul>9e(|uent  |)eriod.  Notliiri?  short  of  the  most  decided, 
and  heroic,  and  even  general  attacluuent  to  Scriptural  truth, 
could  have  brought  about  those  ustonisl)in<r  and  noble  conten¬ 
tions  for  all  that  was  valuable  to  Englishmen  and  dear  to 
Christians.  There  was  an  elevation  in  the  tunes  of  true  piety, 
a  streni'th  and  vigour  in  religious  sentiment,  a  liijid  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  superiority  to  sinister  ends,  as  well  as  a  mascu¬ 
line  subliinity  of  character,  not  in  the  chiefs  and  leaders  otdy, 
bnt  amoii!;  the  secondary  ap^ents  and  adherents,  which  must 
clearly  mark  out  the  period  our  Author  has  chosen,  us  tlic  a^c 
of  the  fjreat  nu  n  of  this  nation,  in  every  sense  in  which  that 
epithet  (*un  he  applied  to  mortals.  For  speriinens  of  all  that 
is  fervid  and  devout  in  )>iely,  holy  and  lahorious  in  life,  as 
well  as  hiToie  and  ilisinterested  on  f^reat  and  trying  occasions, 
we  must  look  to  titat  very  period  of  our  annals,  which  some 
writers  an*  u)iul  of  desc  ribing,  or  alluding  to,  as  a  sort  of  re¬ 
lapse  into  the  ilark  ai^es  ;  a  niijht,  or  a  winter,  during  which, 
under  frozen  clods  and  hlastiiii;;  winds,  ihose  precious  seeds  lay 
doinuiut,  that  have  now  hurst  forth  at  once  into  the  utmost 
beauty  and  fruiifidness.  Tliis  is  too  much  the  tenvpor  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  seems  as  if  the  present  was  the  aii^c  for 
which  all  other  a:;es  hud  been  ;  and  the  (Mmreli  of  England, 
the  church,  for  which  ail  otiu  rs  had  only  prepared  the  way. 

A  fourth  objection  we  have  to  ofTer,  relates  to  tlie  scanty  re¬ 
ference  made  throui^hout,  to  the  ushering  in  of  a  brighter  age, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  than  oven  the  present.  Wc  think, 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  llie  survey  of  the 
part  of  the  system  of  Providence  already  conqdeted,  must  be  so 
perplexing  and  obscure,  or  even  awful,  that  he  ought  not  to 
pore  over  it,  without  calling  in  the  light  which  prophecy  offers 
towards  the  discovery  of  a  design,  worlliy  of  the  groat  and  good 
Creator.  The  relation  of  the  past  and  the  present  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  must  not,  in  a  philosophical  review  of  Providence,  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  For  tliongh  we  cannot  delineate  one 
particle  of  the  yet  future  efVect  of  existing  causes,  the  field 
of  vision  ought  not  to  be  hedged  up,  or  terminated  so  abrupt* 
1y.  Let  the  eye  pore,  thougfi  it  be  upon  darkness,  rather  than 
close  it  where  history  terminates.  Let  the  imagination  realise 
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die  vision  which  is  denied  to  sense,  and,  hy  tho  aid 

of  revealed  predictions,  conjecture  at  least  some  relief  to  tlie 
^looiniiii*ss  of  the  past,  Tliere  is  no  event,  however  .iuconsi- 
ilerable,  hut  has  its  sliarc  of  influence,  and  there  is  nothiiii^  that 
has  transpired,  but  has  its  relation  to  some  events  yet  remote, 
or  at  least  future.  By  c  ircuuiscrihing  our  view,  therefore,  we 
abriili^e  the  doctrine  of  Providence  of  half  its  interest,  and 
nearly  all  its  subliinity.  The  future  part  of  this  scenery  is 
ably  touched  by  Bishoji  Ruder.  He  leads  the  mind  to  the  ver^ 
of  an  interminahle  and  prolific  field  of  devout  speculation  in 
the  following  passage,  for  the  introduction  of  which  we  make 
no  apology. 

*  In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  individuals  have 
<  various  |K*culiar  relations  to  other  individuals  of  their  own 
‘  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we  find,  variously  related 

*  to  other  species,  upon  this  earth.  Nor  do  we  know,  how 

*  nuich  farther  these  kinds  of  relations  may  extend.  And,  as 

*  there  is  not  any  action  or  natural  event,  which  we  are  ac- 

*  quainted  with,  so  single  and  unconnected,  as  not  to  have  a 
‘  re8|)ect  to  some  other  actions  and  events :  so,  possibly  each 
‘  of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a  rc- 

*  mote,  natural  relation  to  other  actions  and  events,  much  be- 
‘  yond.tlie  compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seems  in- 

*  deed  nothing,  from  whence  we  can  so  much  as  make  a  coin  ‘ 

*  jecture,  whether  all  creatures,  actions,  and  events,  ihrough- 

*  out  the  whole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each  other.  But, 

^  as  it  is  obvious,  that  all  events  have  future  unknown  coin 
‘  se(|iiences :  so,  if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into 

*  what  is  connected  with  it  ;  we  shall  find,  that  if  such  event 

*  were  not  connected  with  somewhat  further  in  nature  unknown 
^  to  us,  somewhat  both  past  and  present,  such  event  could  not 
‘  |K)ssibly  have  been  at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  ac- 

*  count  of  any  one  thing  whatever ;  of  all  its  causes,  ends, 

‘  and  necessary  adjuncts  ;  those  adjuncts,  1  mean,  without 

*  which  it  could  not  have  been.  By  this  most  astonishing  con- 

*  nexion,  these  reciprocal  correspondences  and  mutual  rela- 

*  tions,  every  thing  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  actually 
‘  brought  about.  And  things  seemingly  the  most  insigoifi- 

*  cant  imaginable,  are  |)erpetuaHy  observed  to  be  necessary 

*  conditions  to  other  things  of  the  ^eatest  importance :  so 
^  that  any  one  thing  whatever,  may,  lor  ought  we  know  to  the 
‘  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition  to  any  oUicr.’ — Analogy^ 
P-  171,  2. 

We  consider  the  sentiment  of  this  nassage,  as  it  exhibits  A 
principle  upon  which  our  Author  might  have  wound  up  his 
work,  with  an  intensity  of  interest  Co  tlic  pious  mirtd,  necet^ 
•Jwy  to  be  deeply  impressed  upoh  evSTy  one  who  attempts  t# 
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nurv(»y  any  series  of  Providentiul  occurreores  ;  and  any 
short  of  Hueh  a  sentiment,  in  the  review  of  "real  past  events, 
muHt  he  culpably  deficient.  In  closiiii'  our  objections,  we  have 
only  to  state,  and  it  shall  he  brietly,  that  the  Author  has  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  t^rander  articles  of  historic  relation,  and  not  I 
sulViciently  on  some  of  those  minor  occurrences,  or  inferior  cha-  ^ 
racters,  by  wliich  the  desisjns  of  Providence  are  often  ejected. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Lonl  Bacon,  in  his  “  Advancement  of 
‘  EnirniuE^,'*  that,  ‘  Seeing  it  is  the  workmanship  of  (jod  alone 

*  to  hant(  the  {greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires,  it  conies 

*  in.iny  times  to  pass  that  such  a  history,  pursuinp^  only  the 
‘  greater  occurrences,  rather  sets  out  the  pomp  and  solemnity, 

‘  tlian  the  true  resorts  and  intrinsic  contextures  of  business.* 

i'pon  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  |HTformnnce,  we 
have  not  much  to  say*  It  is  free  from  s^larin:^  defects;  hut  it 
has  certain  ncp^li ‘.fences  which  time  may  correct.  His  know- 
ledi^e  of  history  is  liit^hly  resjieetahle.  \Vc  are,  however,  coiii- 
]itdled  to  say,  that  in  almost  any  other  project  he  would,  probably, 
have  been  more  suecessfid  ;  and  we  cun  add,  that  the  causes  of 
failure,  af(er  all,  hcloii"  more  properly  to  the  snhjeet,  than  to  the 
Author.  His  mean  and  cantiii;;^  abuse  of  the  l^lritans  wc  did 
at  first  desii^n  to  exjiose ;  hut  ho  has  so  completely  counteract¬ 
ed  it  himself  by  tln^  liii^h  station  he  has  nssin'iKul  them,  and  the 
U'slimoiiy  he  lius  hoen  comjjolied  to  bcar  to  their  integrity,  piety, 
nnd  love  of  liberty,  as  W4»ll  as  to  the  claims  which  an  infidel 
historian  has  allowed  them  to  have  upon  the  gratitude  of  every 
Briton,  that  we  are  not  anxious,  ou  this  occasion,  to  say  any 
thini;  more  in  thcH*  favour. 
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^^11  IS  little  hook  would  not  hear  us  out  with  propriety,  in 
^  any  general  discussion  of  a  subject  that  urges  itself  at  pre¬ 
sent  upon  the  consideration  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  for 
the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  we  mean  the  pre¬ 
valence,  under  some  novel  circumstanciN,  of  Aiitinomian  corruj)- 
tions.  An  occasion  may,  perhaps,  before  long,  present  itself, 
which  may  call  from  us  a  full  expression  of  our  views  on  this 
nionieiitoiis  topic,  especially  as  it  stands  connected  with  the 
4picstiou,  How  far  may  the  consolatory,  sanctifying,  and  very 
simple  doctrine  of  tree,  full,  and  finished  salvation  in  Christ, 
exist  under  incumbrances,  or  have  suficred  deterioration  in  the 
•evoral  evangelical  sects  among  us  ? — We  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  one  or  two  very  brief  remarks,  and  determine  to  for¬ 
get  every  thing  wc  may  have  learned  out  of  coar/,  as  to  the 
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and  practices  of  the  Author  and  his  friends  ;  neither 
tiiall  we  allow  ourselves  to  lie  influeuced  by  any  such  by-evi- 
drnce,  to  put  ii  lower  construction  upon  Kuspicious  expressions 
tliAU  the  best  they  will  bear.  .  It  is  tlic  privile^  of  those  who 
are  conscious  of  bein^  so  much  in  possession  of  themselves  ns  to 
bo  able  to  exercise  a  wise  and  exact  discnmiiiAtion,  that  they 
can,  with  an  unauxious  frankness,  l>estow  the  full  measure  of 
deserved  commendation  upon  the  individuals  of  a  party,  or  tho 
parts  of  a  system,  which  they  feel  themselves  oblifi^od  to  opjwse. 
We  aspire  to  this  privilefi^e.  And  there  is  another  privilet^c  to 
which  we  aspire  ;  we  mean,  that  which  results  from  the  beinp^ 
free,  in  some  comfortable  measure,  from  those  interested  views, 
and  those  unholy  passions,  wliich  raise,  and  which  keen  up  wlieii 
it  is  raised,  the  hue  and  cry  of  party  aj*;ain8t  |)arty.  vVe  aspiro 
to  the  privilep^e  of  cxcrcisina^  love  uufeip^ned  towards  all  them 
“  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  CMirist  in  sincerity, ”  in  spite  of  their 
weaknesses,  their  faults,  their  errors,  or,  should  it  so  be,  their 
unworthy  treatment  of  ourselves.  ()n  the  other  hand,  we  will 
nut  he  classed  with  the  unwary,  who,  by  jjood  words  and  fair 
speeches,  arc  le<l  astray  from  the  truth,  and  under  the  semblance 
of  the  In^st  tiling^,  receive  death  into  their  souls.  While  so 
many  about  us  are  exliihitiiit^  the  symptoms  of  their  having 
imbibed  a  mortal  infection,  w'c  must  not  receive  the  most  whole¬ 
some  food  without  examination,  lest  wc  cat  that  upon  which  the 
serpent  has  crawled. 

We  can,  however,  without  hesitation,  say  of  the  conversation 
of  the*  Old  IVlun  at  E.*  that  it  has  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
unction  of  Apostolical  Christianity  ;  we  hear  in  it  that  cheerful 
sound  of  the  silver  ti  limpet,  which  is  as  life  from  the  dead  to  him 
who  is  truly  wounded  in  spirit,  and  we  think  wc  perceive  some- 
tiiina:  of  that  freshness  of  impression  of  Oospel  truth,  most 
Usually  found  in  those  who  have  been  taught  of  (iod,  greatly  to 
the  exclusion  of  human  teaching. 

M — ,  a  young  man  ignorant  of  religion,  meets  accidentally 
the  *  Old  iMan  at  E.’ over  the  grave  of  his  grand-daughter: 
their  conversation  occupies  the  volume. 

*  Mary, — is  gone  to  her  home ;  she  has  led  a  poor  and  empty 
world  for  that  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  ti'oubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  She  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 

tiiirst  any  more. - You  think,  then,  that  she  is  happy  ? — Thinks  Sir, 

rM)Iicd  tlic  old  man,  I  knovo  that  she  is. — How  is  tn.it  possible?  said 
^1— Sir,  rejoined  the  other,  Mary  was  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — But  are  not  all  Christians  believers? — All  who  are  Christians 
ifid^fdy  but  not  all  who  arc  called  Christians  ;  “  He  that  belicvetli  on 
**  the  Son  of  God  hath  everlasting  life.**  This  is  a  plain  and  positive 
declaration — no  condition  is  attatmed — no  exception  is  made-^he  that 
believeth,  every  one  iliat  believetb|  avery  one  that  ventures  upo» 
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•lesut  A>r  Mlvation,  for  this  is  the  act  of  faitli*  hath  everlasting  life  — 
My  poor  girl  was  acauaiiited  with  one  whom  the  world  despises.  Sbs 
knew  hiui»  whom  to  Lnow  is  life  eternal.  What  is  his  name  ?  said 
M— •  His  name  is  Jesus.* 

The  points  of  doctrine  disciHsed,  are  the  mystical  unioo 
hettveen  Ciirist  and  his  Church,  and  the  Election  of  Grace. 

*  In  the  receiving  these  truths  into  her  heart  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (the  old  man  remarks),  my  dear  Mary  found  that  pesos  I 
which  misseth  all  understanding — believing  the  record  which  God  I 
gave  ot  his  Son,  she  saw  herself  one  with  him — in  him  pardoned — is  I 
liim  justihed — in  him  complete^in  him  perfect.  But  how,  continued  I 
M — ,  could  she  know  all  this  ?  The  faitli  of  my  daughter,  replied  the  1 
old  man,  was  a  very  simple  one— Mary’s  creed  was  drawn  not  from  i 
the  systems  of  man,  hut  from  the  word  of  God. — Heading  the  Bible  | 
one  day  she  came  to  tins  verse — “  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  1 
••  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out*’—  I 
then,  said  she,  is  my  soul  saved — for  Jesus,  to  whom  can  I  go  but  1 
unto  thee  ?  'I'hou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life— where  can  I  look  for  | 
pardon  but  to  thy  blood  ?  where  can  I  look  for  acceptance  but  to  thy  I 
righteousness  ?  -  Lord,  1  come,  and  thou  wilt  not  cast  me  out — no,  1 
thou  sayest  it,  thou  w  ilt  in  no  wise  cast  me  out — nay — thou  hast  | 
spoken  it.  Lord,  and  thou  canst  not  cast  me  out.  Had  some  one  I 
cone  to  her  bed-side,  and  told  her  to  take  comfort  in  herself — in  her  I 
noly  desires — in  her  spiritual  affections — in  her  past  life — Miserable  | 
comforter !  she  would  have  said, — No — Jesus  is  my  comfort — my  | 
entvation — my  hope — my  life — my  all.  He  is  my  peace — it  is  not  I 
self,  but  Jcsus>-it  is  not  my  work  but  his  w  ork — it  is  nut  my  righteous-  I 
ness  but  his  righteousness — It  is  not  my  holiness  but  his  nolincsi  | 
which  can  give  my  soul  rest.  And  yet,  stranger,  let  me  say  that  I 
Mary  received  the  truth,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  and  in  the  I 
Holy  Ghost.  As  far  ns  man  can  judge  of  the  faith  of  another  by  I 
outward  conduct,  her*s  was  indeed  the  mith  of  God’s  elect.  In  h^  I 
life  and  conversation  she  appeared  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  her 
Saviour.*  pp,  89—96. 

That  activity,  inttdlectual  and  moral,  which  commonly  distin¬ 
guishes  a  nascent  party,  and  which  gives  it  so  iniicli  advantage 
over  the  adherents  of  long-established  forms,  generates  an  im¬ 
patience  of  the  antiquated  phraseology,  even  where  precisely  the 
same  iMmy  is  intended  to  be  expressed.  Indeed,  whoever  thinks 
for  himself,  in  doing  so,  must  reci'ive  a  strong  impression  of  that 
inailequaov  and  confusion  which  are  the  inseparalileim perfection! 
of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thouglit ;  and  it  is  hard  if  he  do  not 
imagine  that  he  can  invent  a  system  of  terms,  much  more  closely 
idIH*d  to  his  conceptions,  than  that  which  he  finds  in  common 
use ;  at  least,  heller  adapted  to  prove  to  others,  that  he  has  him- 
self  made  an  excursion  into  the  world  of  things^  and  has  brought 
hack  something  which  bad  been  overlookctl  by  oUier  men. 
TheiM'  novelties,  however,  will  not  fail  to  give  u&ence,  and  oooa- 
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«iaii  cieHate  :  ilebnte,  while  it  widens  external  separation,  seldom 
fills  to  jirodttte  in  the  minds,  at  least,  of  the  more  acute  dis¬ 
putants,  n  secret  conviction  that  absolnhdy  notliinpc  ^tit  an  un- 
iiiraninq;  phrase,  preserves  both  parties  from  the  mortification  of 
a  confessed  agreement.  This  consciousness,  we  believe,  too 
otien  iir^es  the  u^^essor  to  hi  up  a  doctrine  that  shall  be  a 
solid  soinethini;’,  to  prevent  his  *  great  point’  from  crumbling  into 
A9ht*s,  which,  once  upon  the  ground,  neither  ingenuity  nor  seal 
slitN  he  able  to  gather  up  again. 

'IIm*  gr(*atost  prudence,  delicacy,  and  forbearance  arc  there¬ 
fore  cniletl  for,  in  handling  the  new  coinage  of  a  rising  and 
uiiive  party.  We  Hliould  often  be  disposed  to  waive  a  strictly 
tlieological  disciHsion  of  the  propriety  of  purticnlar  t*n*ms  ;  and, 
to  tliost'  who  use  them  as  if  their  salvation  depended  ii^Kin  their 
iiu'e*is;int  iterntion,  make  an  appeal  of  this  kind.  If  uiir  opiniaws 
are  the  opinions  of  the  Apostles,  if  we  think  as  they  thought,  if 
we  cannot  pretend  to  any  further  insight  into  the  mystery  of  Re- 
<l'*inptioii  than  they  enjoyed,  cun  wc  not  he  content  to  express 
ourselves  nearly  as  they  expressed  themselves  ?  for  although 
much  may  very  properly  he  said,  which  does  not  occur  in  so 
many  words  in  (he  Bible,  surely,  upon  the  most  essential  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion,  which  passed  from  the  |)en9  of  the  sacred 
writers  under  almost  every  possible  form  of  direct  and  allusive 
expression,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  perpetual  rectir- 
rtMivc  to  phrases  which  not  only  do  not  occur  in  scripture,  but 
ure  manifestly  of  a  ditierent  stamp  from  any  thing  we  there  meet 
with  :  nut  only  the  words  arc  not  the  same ;  the  atgle  is  not  the 
same ;  the  direct  impression  produced  by  them,  is  of  a  different 
kiml. 

lict  this  test  be  applied  to  some  system  allowed  on  both  sides 
to  be  anti-scriptural.  Let  us  listen  to  the  devotions,  so  called, 
of  a  Suciniaii  assembly,  or  take  up  at  random  a  merely  horta¬ 
tory  passage  from  the  writings  of  this  party.  Previous  to  all 
discussion,  is  it  not  manifest  and  Hngrunt,  that  these  |>eraonM  find 
it  inipcHsible  to  express  iheir  views,  and  their  filings,  in  thn 
terms  w  hich  sutliceil  to — which  were  selected  as  tlie  most  sig- 
iiificaiit,from  the  stores  of  a  very  copious  language,  by — the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  ?  is  it  not  most  apparent,  that  when 
tvriters  of  this  class  relieve  themselves  from  the  toil  of  perpe¬ 
tually  outraging  honest  wonis,  and,  like  honest  men,  express 
themselves  naturally,  ami  in  their  own  language,  their  style  is 
Dot  more  foreign  to  that  of  the  A|)Ostles,  than  are  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  the  Siiasters  of  tlie  East  ?  a  style,  indeedy^hicb.iiiay 
j^rll  excuse  him  who  employs  it,  from  the  reproach  of  tbo  Cross  ; 
for  who  woukl  say  to  such  a  one,  surely  thorn  also  art  one  o€. 
“  (liTO,  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thte?"  *  * 

Like  causes  produce  like  effects  :  where  the  faith  is  aban- 
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doned,  tbe  iiliora  of  the  Bible  is  rcliiuiuishcd  ;  ^vliere  tlie  faiib, 
tliout^h  c8s<Mitiully  retained,  is  distorted,  strange  ^jlirnseH,  which 
shock  the  ears  of  the  simple  and  uninitiated,  which  delis^ht  the 
shallow  by  their  op|>earaiice  of  paradox,  which,  from  their  am- 
bii^ttity,  are  the  fit  instruments  oi' the  desit^niiitj:  in  loading  astray 
the  unstable  to  their  own  d(»stniction,  and  which,  some  of  them, 
seem  contrived  to  tempt  the  licentious  to  the  most  horrible 
abuse, — such  terms,  we  say,  arc  introduced  ;  they  become  the 
form  and  the  matter  of  all  discourse,  they  are  placed  in  the  focus 
of  choice  sentences,  they  nre  considered  as  containing  the  very 
essence  of  Gospel  truth,  and  <lo,  to  a  *:jreat  extent,  supersede 
those  “  sound  words  which  the  Holy  (ihost  teacheth.”  Of  what 
then  is  such  a  state  of  thin;^  the  si^n  and  symptom  ?  We  think 
it  is  the  infallible  symptom  of  a  human  corruption  of  Divine 
Ucvelatioii.  What  wc  say  of  phrases  unauthorixed  by  the 
inspired  writers,  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  constant  employ¬ 
ment  of  hicriptnre  terms,  in  a  sense  obviously  ditVerent  from  that 
in  which  they  are  used  where  they  occur  ;  and  even  to  the  very 
disproimrtionate  and  exclusive  use  of  such  terms  in  their  prosier 
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For  the  present,  we  must  leave  it  with  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  becomin*;  acquainted  with  facts 
to  judge,  how  far  these  remarks  arc  appropriate  to  the  case  of 
those  among  us,  who  arc  loudly  and  unremittingly  laying  claim 
to  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Go8|>el,  those  with  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  wisdom  shall  die, — the  favoured 
Israel,  dwelling  in  the  Goshen  of  our  land. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  commendation  of  the  little  volume 
before  us,  and,  had  wc  known  nothing  of  the  state  of  parties,  or 
tin*  name  and  religious  connexions  of  the  writer,  a  few  objection¬ 
able  expressions  which  it  contains,  might  have  passed  us  almost 
unnotici'd  :  it  is  as  samples,  ns  symptoms,  that  they  arrest  our  at¬ 
tention.  Neither  indeed  are  they  at  all  of  that  offensive  class  that 
would  call  for  a  severe  reprehension  ;  and  we  refer  to  them  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  pious  Author,  if  he  he  so  dis))osed,  to 
follow  up  and  improve  the  hint  wc  have  suggested.  Where,  then, 
in  the  |iible,  we  would  ask,  is  sin  called  an  unpardonable  thing? 
orwhat  istiie  use  of  so  calling  it,  unU^s  it  be  to  amuse  the  vulgar 
with  a  paradox  ?  1  he  pardon  ol  sin,  is  the  separation  of  the 
consequence  from  its  cause— of  punishment  from  otfeiioe.  The 
Qos|>€l  exhibits  to  hieii  the  wonderful  expedient  by  means  of 
which  this  disjunction  may  be  effected,  and  yet  God  be  just— 
that  is,  to  Himself ;  and  it  declares  that  he  a  Gotl  pardoning 
iniquity,  and  paming  Lij  transgression,  (p.  20.)  Believers  art 
iiideetl  s|K)ken  of  in  the  Bible,  aslndiig  ‘made  righteous  in  Christ; 
and  wc  read  of  the  chastisement  of  Uitir  peace  being  upon  liiin  • 
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hut  wlicre  do  we  hear  of  their  enduring  the  punishment  of  sin  in 
him  ?  Christ  made  his  soul  an  offering  /or  sin.  He  was  inadesin^ 
that  is,  asin-otferin^,  and  he  endured  the  curse ;  hut  it  is  only 
l)V  putiin?  nn  unusual  sense  upon  words,  that  it  can  be  said 
without  hlaspliemy,  ‘  that  we  were  not  more  sinful  than  he  was 
‘  aiw/u/  in  God’s  sight.’  (p.  ^1).)  At  page  55,  the  Old  Man  pro- 
hHjscs  his  conviction,  thnt  ‘  election  is  a  most  an^fttl  net  of  (lod's 
*  sovereignty.’  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  all  the  acU  of 
Him  who  is  “  fearful  in  ))raises,  doing  wonders,”  aro  aurful ; 
bat  we  suspect  Mr.  Evans  had  something  more  than  this  gene* 
ralidca  in  his  mind  in  employing  the  epithet.  If  he  had  not, 
we  recommend  him  (o  study  more  precision  in  hia  language if 
lie  had,  and  intended  to  involve  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  the 
doctrine  of  a  sovereign  election  of  grace,  with  tlint  truly  awful 
consideration,  the  final  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  with  which  the 
iorereign  acts* of  God  have  exactly  as  much  to  do  as  has  the 
iun  with  the  darkness  of  midnight ; — if  this  he  the  case,  we  miisit 
very  strongly  recommend  him  to  reconsider  some  important 
points  of  theology,  which,  we  fear,  exist  in  a  very  crude  shape 
in  his  mind,  lest,  in  speaking  of  the  Divine  character  and  ways, 
he  he  chargeable  with  not  speaking  of  Him  the  thing  that  is 
“  riglit.” 

Any  rcmnrks^  we  might  make  upon  the  vehicle  Mr.  E.  has 
churien  for  the  communication  of  his  sentiments,  would  apply  to 
his  performance  only  in  common  with  a  host  of  recent  publica* 
tions.  We  view  with  unmixed  displacency  the  every  day  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  counsels  of 
traders,  over  the  minds  of  authors.  The  state  of  things,  in  fact, 
Items  to  be  such,  that  those  who  know  what  will  sc/f,seom  to  be 
convinced  tliat  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  read  beyond  n  subscription 
circle,  even  though  it  be  on  the  gravest  topics  of  religion,  he  has 
little  chance,  unless  he  dress  up  what  he  has  to  say  in  ‘  fine 
‘  summer  evenings,’  ‘  venerable  grey-headed  old  men, ^  and  ‘  in- 
*  teresting- looking  females  and  all  this  will  hardly  do  without 
the  set-off  of  some  silly  frontispiece.  In  truth,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  hapiiens  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  critical  duties,  to 
have  a  thing  put  into  our  hands,  of  which,  after  turning  it  about 
in  all  directions,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  it  would  ba 
most  appropriately  denominated  a  book,  or  a  toy  ;  and  even 
when  our  clemency  has  induced  us  to  let  the  article  paas’ upon 
our  table  in  virtue  of  its  claim  to  the  former  appellation,  we  are 
often  yet  more  perplexed  to  determine  whetlier  it  should  be 
consiflercd  as  addressed  to  babes,  or  to  men.  Shouhl  these  fre-* 
quent  instances  be  assumwV  as  indicative  of  tlic  state  of  tba 
fHjblic  mind,  they  wouhl  certainly  argue  a  high  dl^ree  of  feeble¬ 
ness  and  frivolity ;  but  we  are  unwilling  io  beliete,  what  teemt 
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indeed  implied  in  the  practice  of  many  useful  writers,  that  i 
addreasini^  nten  and  tromen,  of  any  class,  it  is  really  neces^ 
or  really  desirable,  to  tickle  their  cars,  and  lure  their  eyes 
tales  and  pictures. 
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Italy ^  Switzerland^  and  Germany^  in  1816  :  with  incidental  Reja 
iions  on  some  Topics  connected  with  Religion.  Dy  John  Shep 
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*^11 E  Author  of  this  Tour  introduces  his  narration  withac. 

knowledfjpng  U  may  well  l>e  doubted  whether  an  additioot 
description  of  scenes  now  become  so  familiar  to  English  nuulen, 
and  eveu  to  English  eyes,  is  not  altogetlier  supcrlluous.  And  m 
need  not  say  how  obviously  reasouablc  beforehand  is  such  a  tlouk, 
supposing  any  material  novelty  to  be  indispensable  to  authoriu 
such  an  addition  to  the  recent  prodigious  invasion  of  booki 
travels  on  the  (>outinent.  The  question  would  be,  what  peculi¬ 
arity  can  it  be  on  the  strength  of  which  this  one  more,  so  lateii 
.the  crowded  train  of  tourists,  expects  our  attention  to  his  (h- 
scription  of  that  which  a  score  of  them  have  htan  describing 
We  can  answer  this  question  fur  the  present  traveller,  llei 
distinguished  by  one  or  two  circumstances  of  very  rare  occoi*l^ 
reace  in  his  class.  i 

First,  he  manifesU,  uniformly,  an  ailmirable  candour  and  im-r 
partiality.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  his  observatious  Ml 
mattera  involving  politics, — a  ground  on  which  it  is  found  p^> 
culiarly  dillicult  to  maintain  any  such  virtues.  It  should  sect 
that  by  some  magical  rite,  whicb  he  would  have  done  well  to  ex-1 
plain  or  describe,  he  divested  himself,  about  the  time  of  settiaftS 
tfkil  at  Brighton,  of  all  the  temper,  prejudices,  and  rc^ntinciiudr 
party, — for  we  may  fairly  deem  it  impossible  that,  as  an  Engiwk 
man,  he  could  previously  have  been  without  them,  la  his  judge 
ineuts  and  censures  he  seems  to  have  no  recollections  but  of  the 
pure  principles  oi’ justice,  constituted  upon  a  tein|)erate  theory  i( 
liberty.  If  we  were  asked  whether  there  are  absolutely  no  fiiMj: 
iraceti  affording  momentary  hints  of  the  party  to  which  he  be[ 
longed  before  the  rite  of  emanci|>ation,  we  might  perhaps  answer,! 
that  the  very  moderate  tone  in  which  he  pronounces  his  not! 
unfrequent  accusatory  observations  on  the  characters  and  pro-| 
ceedings  ot  ^sovereigns,*  to  ado|)t  the  term  just  now  in  vogue,  bai . 
sometimes  suggested  a  suspicion  to  us  that  he  ma)  have  beeuflfi 
that  party  who  systematically  judge  favourably  of  (his  class  of. 
bnman  creatures  aud  actions.  We  sbouhl  at  least  think  i 
impoasible  be  can  have  been  auy  thing  of  the  nature  of  whaik 
calMil  a  J  acobiii. 

That  iiationaUty  of  spirit,  too,  which  some  of  our  conutryimi 
make  it  a  matter  of  pride  aud  boast  to  have  preserved  invioUM 
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lliroui(h  all  parallels  of  latitude,  iu  ludicrous  coalraHt  tvkk  ilia 
coxcombs  ulio  find  in  every  tiling  foreii^n  soutetliin^  prtderable  to 
what  they  left  at  home,  appe^ara  to  have  Imou  attached  ho  loosely 
to  this  traveller,  that  he  readily  discerned  and  approveil  ia 
forcip)  rescioiis  whatever  he  would  have  approved  if  it  bad  bceo 
ill  his  own,  without  liking  it  the  better  or  the  worse  for  its  beini; 
beyond  seas,  while  also  he  could  admit  all  reasonable  palliatioQS 
of  what  he  felt  himself  called  to  censure. 

But  a  peculiarity  still  more  extraordinary,  if  possible,  has  fallen 
to  tlie  lot  of  this  anonymous  Tourist,  in  that  spirit  of  i^enuuie 
reli^oii  which  accompanies  him  every  where.  We  need  not  say 
what  is  the  prevailiut^  character,  as  to  this  concern,  of  our  rovers 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  the  volumes  which  convey  their  ad* 
ventures  and  speculations  ;  how  regardless  of  the  subject  al^ 
together  are  the  majority  of  them ;  or  how  unineauing  or 
tiippant,  or  how  merely  relative  to  some  siihordinate  standard,  as 
of  taste,  of  policy,  or  of  national  institution,  are  generally  tbn 
observutioDS  and  estimates  of  such  as  {sretend  to  take  soiDe 
cognizance  of  the  matter.  In  the  present  traveller  we  have  an 
observer  who  contemplates  human  society,  institutions,  and 
manners,  through  the  medium  of  opinions  and  feelings  furmed 
directly  and  seriously  upon  the  New  Testament;  whose  judgment# 
tliercfore,  on  tlie  state  of  religion  and  its  administrative  ap- 
poiotmenisj  in  the  places  of  his  sojourn,  so  far  as  the  brevity  of 
that  sejourn  allowed  the  means  of  information,  we  receive  wUb 
an  impression  of  verity  altogether  diflfereul  from  any  thing  felt  iis 
reading  the  generality  of  these  reporters  from  the  Continent. 

But  our  gayer  readers,  if  incieed  we  have  any  of  that  de* 
tcripUou,  are  not  to  conclude  from  tiiis  paragraph,  that  the  book 
Is  a  kind  of  pilgrim^  progress,  made  up  of  theological  casuistry^ 
spiritual  meditations,  and  exclamations  against  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  Though  always  grave  on  serious  subjects,  the 
Writer  seems  to  have  no  small  propensity  to  pleasantry ;  he  take# 
every  view  of  society  that  may  comport  with  moral  impunity  iit 
the  inspector ;  furnislies  a  fair  contribution  of  travelling  anecdote  ; 
and,  though  he  has  very  little  to  say  of  operas  and  actresses,  is  a 
great  frequenter  of  museums  and  popish  cathedrals;  and  an> 
anitnateil  admirer  of  siiaw-capt  mountains,  torrents,  cascades, 
rainbows,  and  hue  pictures. 

These  remarks  w'ill  be  understood  as  a  strong  general  re^ 
commendation  of  the  voUiiue;  sad  sa  it  U  of  easy  scceaa,  we  shall 
not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  uarratiou,  s#  we  ndglU  sometimes  do 
in  the  case  of  a  splendid  and  costly  work,  of  which  some  of  oar 
readers  might  he  gratified  to  know  more  than  they  can  tlmns* 
•elves  have  the  advantage  of  seeing. 

The  duration  of  the  Author^s  absence  from  bis  native  country, 
was  about  five  months.  *  He  landed  at  Dieppe, -'on  the  way,  of 
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course,  to  Paris ;  wliencc,  after  a  slay  of  a  few  weeks,  he  set  off 
for  Geneva;  where,  however,  lie  reiuaiiiod  but  a  short  time  ii 
the  first  iustauee,  an  he  op|><)rtunely  fell  in  with  a  respectablt 
party*  not  Hntrhsh,  who  were  upon  an  adventure  into  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.  \Vith  them  he  proceeded  by  Aix,  Chamberri,  and 
liona]»artc*H  s^at  road  of  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  thenee  to 
Genoa.  From  (icnoa  he  returned  by  Novi  and  Pavia  to  Milan. 
In  the  progress  northward,  he  visited  some  of  tlie  spots  ujion  and 
in  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Ma<^!;iore;  ascended  the  mountains  by 
tlie's:rand  military  road  of  the  Simplon  ;  and  traversed  the  Valaii 
and  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaml,  to  Geneva.  A  wide  excursion 
from  Geneva,took  inChamouni,I\lontanvert,Marti^ny,l^usannf,  I 
and  otlier  remarkable  places.  After  a  traverse  of  a  number  of  tlie 
Swiss  Cantons,  tlie  wanderer  found  his  way  at  last  to  the  Uhinf, 
which  conveyed  him  down  to  the  coast :  here  he  embarked  for 
this  islaml,  which  he  lamented  to  find  in  so  eahunitous  a  state; 
and  havina^  staid  little  more  than  lons^  enough  to  write  and 
publish  the  hook,  he  do|)arted  again  for  tiermaiiy  and  south¬ 
ern  Italy,  where  his  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  still  more 
diHciplined  to  the  habit  of  observation,  cannot  fail  to  collect 
materials  from  which  another  interesting  and  instructive  volume 
may  be  composed. 

\Ve  shall  decline  any  attempt  at  following  the  course  of  the 
narration;  and  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  notices  and 
extracts,  made  here  and  there. — In  Paris,  his  religious  and 
moral  principles  and  habits,  kept  him  in  a  great  measure  aloof 
from  those  resorts  of  vanity,  and  recesses  of  .prolligacy*  in  a  bold 
irruption  into  which,  some  of  our  less  scrupulous  countrymen 
have  beheld  unveiled  some  of  tlie  most  foolish  and  some  of  the 
most  dreadful  features  of  French  character,  and  of  human  nature; 
and  fierhaps  their  delineations  of  these  have  been  to  many  of  their 
readera  not  the  least  arresting  |K)rtioD  of  their  exhibitions.  The 
public  dUplay  of  licentiousness  appearcnl  to  him  hardly  more,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  modes  of  vice  decide<lly  less  flagrant  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  inagniticcnt 
collections  of  literature  and  antiquities,  and  the  liberal  ac- 
comiuodations  and  facilities  afibrdetl  lor  their  ii)S|>ection.  In 
viewing  the  8U|)erb  structures  of  Paris,  he  points  out  a  striking 
contrast,  of  a  political  or  moral  kind,  between  them  and  the 
magnihcence  of  London. 

*  It  U  natural  for  an  Englishman  to  compare,  on  all  leading  pointi 
that  fkll  within  his  observ .*11100,  tlie  advantages  of  Earis  and  Loudon. 
He  will  find  them  to  be  of  dift  rent  kinds;  and  this  very  much  arising 
from  political  causes.  Paris  has  become  what  it  is,  chieHy  by  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  government:  London,  by  the  wealth  uod 
freedom  of  the  subject;  and  tliis  latter  is  tlie  sort  of  pre*ciiiinencs 
which  wc  ought  to  view  with  most  pleasure.  The  numerous  streets 
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•nJ  squares  of  our  metropolis,  which  are  nltoj^other  unrivalled  in  Paris, 
and  the  much  greater  number  of  separate  and  respectable  dw’ellingi 
inhabited  by  every  class,  from  the  possessors  of  luxury  to  those  who 
have  a  humble  competence,  are  much  more  to  be  valued  than  the 
gallery  and  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  because  they  are  marks  of 
private  independence.  And  the  pavement  which  protects  and  ac- 
commmlales  the  meanest  and  most  infirm  passengers,  is  more  to  be 
admired  than  the  finest  avenue  or  arch  by  which  strangers  enter  Paris; 
because  it  has  for  its  object  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  |>eople.  Yet 
it  is  a  prejudice  to  regard  that  love  of  magnificence  which  employs 
the  labour  of  part  of  the  population  at  the  cost  of  another  part,  or 
which  encourages  the  skill  and  science  of  individuals  at  the  expense 
of  a  nation,  os  one  of  die  great  evils  and  abuses  of  absolute  power. 
Within  certain  bounds  it  is  benehcial;  and  even  when  carried  to  excess, 
its  effects  would  be  trivial  compared  with  those  of  the  rage  for  war. 
There  would  have  been  a  vast  saving  of  wealth,  and  labour,  ^d 
comfort,  if  the  sovereigns  of  Lurope,  instead  of  ravaging  or  im- 
poverisliing  each  other’s  states  with  little  intermission  for  a  century 
past,  had  been  occupied  even  in  the  absurd  and  fruitless  work  of 
building  pyramids  to  outvie  thost'  of  Egypt.  But  tho  costly  un- 
dcrt:ikings  of  the  sovereigns  of  Paris  are  of  a  much  better  order;  lor 
many  oi  them  contribute  instruction  and  relinement,  health  and 
pleasure,  to  its  citizens.  The  Library,  lately  mentioned,  the  rich 
Sluscam  of  Natural  History,  the  King’s  garden,  connected  with  that 
establishment,  the  planted  Ooultvardt^  which  encircle  the  whole  city, 
fonnlng  a  green  and  shaded  walk  between  it  and  the  suburbs,  and  the 
noble  promenades  of  the  Luxembourg,  Tuileries,  and  Champs  EljifsScSf 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  quarter  opportunities  of  recreation 
which  are  not  possessed  by  tliosc  of  London  in  any  similar  degree.* 

He  proceeds,  however,  lo  oijserve,  llr.it  the  gay  and  splendid 
prospect  from  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  on  a  fine  evening 
of  spring  or  summer,  is  but  too  likely  to  aid  all  the  other  delusive 
influtiici^s  that  will  play  on  tlie  minds  of  the  royal  mortals  that 
are  (hence  to  contemplate  the  scene,  which  fluttered  selLeoin. 
placeiii  ignorance  may  mistake  as  correctly  representative  of  tho 
general  condition  of  the  kingdom.  Will  there  ever  enter  thoHn 
apartments  such  a  tiling  as  a  courtier  that  will  warn  the  monarch 
not  to  suffer  himself  to  he  so  imposed  on?  Our  Author’s  apparent 
estimate,  given  indeed  quietly  and  rather  by  implication,  of  the 
prcsimt  occupants,  would  lead  to  no  Bangtiiiie  presumption  of  the 
free  and  accepted  ingress  of  truth.  He  had  occasion  to  notice, 
among  other  things,  the  pettiness  of  feeling  and  conception 
exliibiied  by  these  legitimates,  in  a  much  more  watchful  anxiety 
to  olditerate  all  sorts  of  memorials  of  the  ex-emperor,  than  he, 
who  had  his  full  share  of  Iit0ene98e8,liad  ever  shewn  to  annihilata 
all  the  traces  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  or  of  tlie  republic. 

lit  attended,  in  a  spirit  of  much  interested  and  critical  ob- 
•ervatioii,  the  public  religious  services  of  the  Protestants;  not, 
however,  neglecting  the  *  temples,*  as  tbey  like  to  call  them, 
VoL.  IX.  N.S.  F 
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of  the  hostile  anil  predominant  faith.  Inchidin*^  thorn  both,  we 
do  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  ‘  I  no  n'ttero  heard  a  leadhi:; 

*  importance  (^Iven  to  those  ((ivat  facts  and  doctrines  of  Scriji- 
‘  lure,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  most  serious  class  of  Chris* 

*  ti  iiis,  form  the  true  basis  of  moral  exhortation.*  lie  re}K)rts 
tinfavoiirnhly,  thonsrli  avoidiiii^  explicit  terms,  of  the  character 
of  M.  Marron,  the  leadina^  minister  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris, 
of  whom  there  are  only  two  churches,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
German  Lutherans. 

The  route  to  Switzerland,  through  Dijon,  presenteil  views 
of  a  very  highly  cultivated  country,  hut  not  without  grievous 
traces  of  the  recent  miseries  of  war;  while  the  Englishman  eA- 
countcreil  the  most  palpable  signs  of  animosity  against  bis  nii- 
tion,  and  of  partiality  to  that  annihilated  government  which  Im 
nation  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  overthrow.  He  felt 
great  delight  in  that  change,  both  in  the  face  of  nature  and  in 
the  people,  which  announced  the  borders  of  Switzerland;  and 
lie  bids  adieu  to  France,  with  some  grave  and  melancholy  re* 
(lections,  which  he  closes  with  an  cx{)resK  contradiction  of  that 
foolish,  and,  in  its  most  usual  and  apt  application,  wicked  dis¬ 
tich, 

*  How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure, 

Are  such  as  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.’ 

A  very  slight  ac^uaintiince  with  Switzerland  sulhced  to  illuV- 
triite,  however,  the  powerful  influence  of  anulhcr  cause  bn  even 
flic  temporal  well-being  of  n  people,  by  the  fact  of  the  conspi¬ 
cuous  diflercnci*  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  between  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  the  Homan  Catholic  Cantons.  A  lively  and  in'ge- 
niious  female  fellow-traveller,  a  Catholic,  voluntarily  expressed 
her  strong  |>tTccption  of  this  perplexing  (act, — perplexing  to 
her,  because  she  did  not  appear  to  have  heard,  as  our  Autiior  " 
afterwards  did,  the  solution  uHered  by  a  learned  Itomish  divine, 
which  would  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  and  console  the  otlierwisa 
aggrieved  members  of  the  holy  and  infallible  Church;  ‘  Chut 
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•  gives  these  heretics  a  greater  share  of  this  world’s  advantages, 

*  in  consideration  of  the  wretched  doom  which  awaits  them  in 


*  the  next.’ 

The  first  full  vision  of  the  scene  on  which  the  Traveller  was 
entering,  was  of  a  nature  to  sus^ieud  for  u  while  all  thought 
of  mankind. 


*  One  of  the  most  magnificent ‘sceuea  in  nature  U  surely  that  first 
coup^'opil  of  tile  A1|i8  of  Savoy,  across  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  1 
gained  on  approaching  Lausanne.  It  was  morning,  and  those  gi¬ 
gantic  summits  were  enveloped  in  sunny  clouds,  resting  rouncl^thdr 
enormous  f  ronts  of  snow,  the  more  majestic  for  ^at  bright  Veil.* 

The  powers  of  enterprise  and  art,  had  cnlered  into  a  daring 
foutest  with  the  wild  and  defying  vastucss  of  nature  in  the  road 
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of  Mont  Ccuis.  *  It  is  a  aig/.a^  on  a  lar^o  sralo,  or  a  succession 

*  ot  iiiivi  by  which  botli  the  ascent  and  descent  are  made 

*  (gradual  and  t^iMitle.'  *  Both  the  Muni  Cents  and  Simplon  aro 
‘  now  crossed  with  post-horses.* 

*  The  many  complete  cliangcs  of  direction,*  s  lys  he,  *  brought  the 

*  same  objecu  repeatedly  into  vic^r,  at  each  tirue  more  distant,  and 
more  directly  beneath  us.  Looking  upward,  the  shadows  of  the 
mountain  tops  throw'n  upon  thvir  bright  covering  of  snow  ,  and  the 
iir  forest  sprinkled  writli  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  dny, 
while  the  morning  sun  shone  warmly  upon  us,  formed  a  scene  roost 
singular  and  bcauiiful.’ 

He  was  told  that,  previously  to  ttie  ibnuation  of  the  road,  it 
had  sometimes  been  a  practice  to  descend  one  grand  sweep  of 
the  mountain  in  a  sletlgc,  which  ,  *  guulcd  by  a  inoiuuuiiiecr, 

*  slid  directly  down  the  snow-covered  sleep,  and  conveyed  tha 

*  two  |MTsous  seated  in  it  a  league  in  live  mimitcs.*  There 
remained  the  fume  of  an  Knglishiiian,  who  hud  estahlislied 
himself  for  some  time  at  the  nearest  mountain  village,  in  order  to 
enjoy  this  sport  every  day. — The  new  road  gives  the  triwcller  a 
far  more  cuininandiiig  view  of  tlie  grand  scemiry, — a  prospect 
which  our  Author,  who  is  far  from  lavish  of  fine  epithets,  pro¬ 
nounces  ‘  glorioas,* — than  was  attainable  in  the  oUl  track 
through  defiles  and  ravines. 

At  Turin  Iiq  made  an  active  use  of  his  time  among  churches, 
nntiipiities,  ami  su|>erstition8,  Uic  last  of  which  is  the  most 
favourite  employment  of  the  restored  royalty.  It  might  havu 
been  expeetod  tliat  this  would  conciliate  a  su|H'rstitious  people ; 
buthow  much  soever  they  like  the  superstition, they  find  they  have 
the  man  into  the  bargain,  —an  acquisition  of  w  hich,  to  judge  by  the 
outward  look  of  it,  no  people,  as  our  Tourist  hints,  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  vain,  it  is  suggested  by  him,  that  his  majesty 
should  be  advised  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Cilreat,  in  withholding 
his  ctligics  from  being  (‘xhihited  on  the  coin  of  his  realm  :  he  does 
nut  say  whether  he  would  nut  advise  him  to  wear  it  ao  ex¬ 
clusively  for  his  own  comfort  and  benefit  as  to  avoiil  auy  mod# 
of  exhibiting  it.  Hut  our  philantliropic  Author,  we  think,  is  on# 
of  the  last  men  that  ivould  have  found  any  Cmlt  with  the  physical 
construction,  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  one  liml  been  of  a 
quality  to  merit  a  more  respectable  exterior  frame-work.  A 
reasonable  guess  may  be  made  at  the  rank  of  this  part  of  him, 
from  such  a  measure  of  government  as  Uiat  of  rouloring  men¬ 
dicity  in  his  capital,  wbe^e  the  F rencli  had  supproasad  it, 
after  providing  a  house  for  the  reception  of  sucli  persons  ns  must 
either  |)erish,  or  live  as  beggars,— or  the  stouter  part  of  them  m 
robbers.  *  The  restored  government  lias  dissolved  this  in- 

*  stitution,  on  account  of  its  expense,  and  because  it  originated 

*  with  the  French;  taming  the  numerous  mendicants  looee  upon 
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*  llip  public*/  ‘  as  strong  a  trait,*  aiUls  our  Author,  ‘  of  weak  I 

*  prcjuiiice  and  wickod  paiVtinony  ns  cun  he  found,  1  should 

*  think,  in  any  government  or  udininistrution.* 

’riie  streets  of  'I'urin,  it  s^suns,  exhihit  a  most  revoltinjif 
comhination  and  contrast,  of  this  infesting  swarm  of  insolent, 
stunly.  wretched  heggais,  many  of  them  disabled  atid  de* 
formed, —  with 

*  Klfganles  walking  in  the  same  streets,  dressed  in  raps,  carrying 
large  fans ;  and  many  of  the  men  in  a  full  costume  of  black,  with 
cocked  hat,  sword,  and  silver  buckles.* 

Oiir  Author  fell  in  at  the  time  of  some  of  the  most  parading 
of  the  processions  and  sn|K*rstitions,  on  the  Octave  of  the  F<^te 
Dieii.  It  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  kneeling  at  the  passing  of 
the  Host  is  not,  or  was  not  at  that  time,  exacted  of  Protestant 
•trangers.  It  is  almost  wonderful,  too,  that  the  *  remnant  of  tha 

*  Wahlenses  are  now  tolenitcd  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.* 

*  A  different  ^Iric,’  he  says^  *  has  been  shewn  in  the  capital :  tht 
resident  Swiss  Protestants  were  accustomed  to  assemble  fur  w’orship 
during  the  government  of  the  French  ;  but.  since  their  expulsion, 
this  has  been  discontinued,  as  1  understand,  from  motives  of 
prudence.* 

While  noticing  the  bigotry  of  a  restored  government,  owing 
too,  ill  a  very  great  degree,  its  restoration  to  the  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  money  and  blood  of  a  Protestant  nation,  as  the  rest 
®f  tliose  restored,  legitimate,  and  bigoted  go\iTnments  do,  we 
may  pertinently  advert  to  our  Auihors  opinion  of  the  cruelties 
rccenily  perpelralcti  on  tlie  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France, 
lie  sa}s  he  had  much  doubted,  previously  to  his  going  to  the 
Continent,  whether  that  was  really  are/iyioi/s  persecution.  He 
liid  not  visit  that  part  of  France;  but  he  avows,  that  from  the 
f^dlection  ami  comparison  of  various  testimony,  met  with  iu 
SwitzerLim!  and  elsewhere,  he  became  fully  convinced  that, 
tliough  political  feelings  inevitably  mingled,  that  persecutiou 
*  was  in  a  considerable  degree  religious.*  But  whatever  was 
i(s  principle,  every  haler  of  iniquity  has  to  ask,  what  did  tlie 
government  do }  What  did  the  Allied  Powers  insist  on  its 
(loing,  or,  if  it  was  eontuinacioiis,  do  themselves?  What  inis- 
ereunt  actor  in  those  transactions  has  been  punished  r  What 
reparation,  most  imperfect  at  the  best,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
made?  It  is  most  idle  to  plead  that  the  government  did  not, 
probably,  require  siieli  a  villanous  service  from  its  partisans. 
A  goveimcnt  makes  itself  virtually  gnihy  of  all  the  oiitiages  on 
jastico  uiid  humanity  witliin  the  territory  of  its  jurisdiction, 
which  it  docs  not  cxoif,  in  tlie  first  place  its  vigilance  to  pre¬ 
sent,  or  in  the  next,  its  strength  and  justice  to  punish  and 
repair. 
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At  Turin  the  Traveller  witnessed  the  idosC  scaiiduluus  neglect 
ef  soine  of  the  One  works  of  art  recoveretl  from  Paris. 

*  I  urn  convinced  that  both  their  Hrst  and  second  journey »  but 
especially  the  latter,  must  have  given  op|)ortunity  for  private  thef\  to 
succeed  to  public  robbery.  They  lay  irregularly,  unpacked  and  un* 
guarded,  some  against  the  walli.  and  some  on  the  pavement  of  the 
douane.  Many  had  sulfered  from  rain ;  and  1  was  assured  that  a  car¬ 
rier,  or  warehouse-keeper  of  the  city,  hud  refused  to  receive  them, 
fearing  he  might  become  accountable  for  the  damage.* 

The  spectacles,  and  especially  the  gross  absurdities  and  de« 
liisioiis  of  Popery,  beheld  by  our  Author  at  Milan,  are  descril>ed 
at  consideraidc  length  ;  with  a  just  remark  on  the  delusive 
tendency  of  Mr.  Eustac'c's  admired  book,  as  disingenuously 
apologetical  for  the  Uomisli  Church  :  in  this  Church,  at  (he 
same  time,  the  ai/nnadverter  protests  against  the  narrow  cha¬ 
rity  which  wouhl  deny  that  there  may  be  very  many  sincere 
and  excellent  Christians.  Among  many  other  objects  of  curious 
interest,  he  mentions  the  remains  of  Lctmardo  da  VinePs  picture 
of  the  liist  Su{)per;  and  from  its  actual  condition,  he  contra¬ 
dicts  Eustace's  story  of  the  French  soldiers  having  made  it  a 
target  to  lire  at,  and  selected  with  special  preference  the  head 
of  our  Saviour  us  a  mark.  This  lieiid,  says  our  Author,  is  the 
least  injured  in  the  picture,  which,  though  quite  in  a  ruincil 
state,  retains  some  very  faint  traces  of  its  former  l>eauty,  |)ar- 
ticulaily  in  this  head.  An  imitation  of  this  painting,  iii  u 
curious  mode  of  Mosaic,  the  process  of  which  is  described, 
is  executing  at  .Milan  by  a  Roman  artist  of  the  naiue  of  Unf- 
foelLi.  The  peasantry  of  the  Mihioese  appeared  to  be  iu  a 
|Nunirious  and  miserable  condition. 

The  various  stagers  and  circumstances  of  the  magnificent  road 
of  the  iSimplon,  are  descriiied  iu  a  very  clear  and  striking 
ID  inner.  It  will  remain  a  )>erpetual  luouumeiit,  in  parts  and 
ruins,  if  not  in  a  perfect  wliole,  of  the  daring  character  of  the 
projector,  and  of  the  distinguisliod  science  and  resources  of  iho 
engineers  who  directed  Uie  execution.  It  will  be  a  monument, 
too,  of  the  nameless  workmen  who  made  so  little  difficulty  of 
forcing,  iu  very  many  places,  their  way,  iu  excavated  galleries 
through  the  solid  rock  ;  the  longest  of  which,  that  of  Gondo,  is 
of  the  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  and  cost  the  inces¬ 
sant  labour  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  firoperty  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  work,  and  therefore  the  care  and  cost  of  refiairs  whicli 
are  annually  required,  lie  between  the  two  governments  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  the  Valais  ;  *  both  of  them,*  says  our  Author,  *  }M>or, 
*  and  neither  energetic.* 

*  Indeed  it  is  hinted,*  he  says.  *  by  some  obsei^ers  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  modern  policy,  that  the  lUng  of  Sardinia  may  reckon  the 
avalancbes  among  liis  brave  allies ;  since  tlicy  not  only  assail  on# 
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^rand  moniimcnt  of  that  gunpowder  Coraican,  but  if  they  should 
succeed  in  spoiling  it,  will  turn  many  travellers  into  the  road  of 
Mont  Cenis,  and  through  his  own  geod  capital** 

He  advises  his  corresponilent,  if  he  has  any  s<*he»ne  of  crossing 
the  Simplon  uith  his  family,  not  to  let  many  winters  intervene. 
Index'd  we  think  iiothinit  may  he  predicted  with  more  cuiifidence, 
than  the  partial  ruin  of  this  mighty  pertormunce. 

The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  hook,  is  the  description  of 
Sv\it£eiland,  a  region  whose  com ageons  freemen,  and  wild  val¬ 
leys,  and  torrents,  and  cataracts,  and  glaciers,  and  summits 
luajcslically  proud  in  that  ciown  of  snow,  which  they  will  wear 
in  deliancc  of  all  fire  and  heal  till  one  certain  day  that  is  to  come, 
when  all  terrestrial  sublimity  must  surrender  itselfiii  sucrilice, — 
are  capalde  of  giving  iVcsh  interest  to  every  repeated  descrip¬ 
tion,  if  vigorous  and  unaffected,  in  an  indefinite  succession. 
Hiir  Author,  though  not  absolutely  rajit  and  possessed  amidst 
those  scenes,  to  the  pitch  of  putting  limb  and  life,  and  all  things 
to  htv/.ard,  >ct  evinced  a  spirit  that  deserved  to  be  so  situated 
and  surrounded.  I lis  attention  was  also  directed,  with  all  due 
imptisitiveness,  to  the  state  of  society,  on  the  circumstances  and 
varieties  of  which  he  makes  many  sensible  observations. 

Hut  tiuU  the  descriptions  of  several  of  the  glaciers,  of  the 
oppearances  of  Mont  Hlanc,  and  of  the  ascent  to  Montanvert, 
at  its  base,  are  too  extended  to  he  transcribed  ;  and  hut  that  we 
think  it  fairer  to  recommend  the  book  itself  than  to  borrow 
from  it,  wc  should  have  been  disjiosed  to  insert  some  of  these 
striking  pictures  into  our  pages ;  or  to  extract  a  part  of  a  con¬ 
siderably  long  address,  in  blank  verse,  to  Mont  Blanc,  whicli 
contains,  we  think  much  of  the  elements  of  |K)etry,  wisdom,  and 
pielv. 

lie  made  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Cieneva,  with  favourable 
introductions  and  active  incpiirics.  He  expresses  his  regret  at 
finding  among  the  divines  lliiTc,  the  same  defection  froih  tiie 
faith  of  their  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  Uoforination,  as 
among  the  Protestants  in  France.  He  learnt  tlmt  the  Pagn  rle 
VattH  is  the  tract  which  that  faith  seems  the  most  reluctant  to 
desert,  though  the  infidel  Infection  has  made  its  way  ioto  this 
scene  ofa  lUscipliiie,  unequalled  on  earth  for  its  perfect  cognizance 
of  all  the  youthful  subjects  of  education. 

*  1  believe  no  government  in  the  world  watches  over  the  education 
of  its  subjects  with  so  much  systematic  attention  as  this  little  republic. 
An  acuclcmiral  council  is  est^lished,  which  not  only  directs  tW  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  college  for  students  of  theology,  but  appoints  school¬ 
masters  (r  ffcnsj^  in  each  parish,  and  exacts  from  each  pastor  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  tlie  number,  and  respective  prop-ess  of  tne  scholars* 
Parents  who  neglect  sending  their  chudten  for  instructicrn,  are  stib- 
]ect  by  tlic  laws  to  certain  penalties.  I  had  engaged  in  London,  as  a 
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Kervnnt,  n  youn^  Swiss  from  a  village  of  this  caiiton»  who  attended 
nie  during  the  journey  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  exact  superintend- 
ance  exercised  over  national  education •  w’hen  the  Vrofes^r  Levadc 
remarked  to  me  that  it  would  he  easy,  by  a  reference  to  the  reports, 
ID  |)ossession  of  the  Consril  Acadnniquf,  to  ascertain  with  exactness 
ibe  character  which  my  servant  bore  nt  school,  and  all  the  degrees  of 
hu  proticiency  in  all  the  diflTerent  branches  of  elementary  learning.  Is 
it  out  one  of  the  duties  of  a  civilized  government  thus  to  ensure 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  every  individual ;  and  why  should  it 
be  less  practitoblc  in  the  provinces  of  a  large  country  separately^ 
than  it  is  in  a  small  state  like  this  ?* 


In  the  valley  of  Mouiiers,  the  Traveller  tvas  much  interested 
by  the  discovery  of  a  small,  recluse,  and  somewhat  peculiarly 
marked  fraternity  of  Anabaptists.  His  first  visit  to  some  of 
them  was  received  with  a  degree  of  suspicion,  which  he  sooii 
uh>iatcd  by  assuring  them  that  he  too  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  Anabaptist,  lie  found  among  them  a  primitive  simplicity,— 
for  even  their  wearing  their  beards  may  go  to  that  account* 
Some  of  them  maintained  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet  of 
tlicir  guests,  in  literal  observance  of  the  precept  of  Cliribt. 
But  the  part  of  tlicir  system  which  has  rendered  them  ob¬ 
noxious,  is  their  agreement  with  the  Quakers  in  denying  the 
lawtulness  of  oaths  and  war.  They  are  orthodox  in  the  leading 
points  of  religion  ;  uiul  all  whom  he  conversed  with  respecting 
them,  bore  the  most  decidcil  testimony  to  tlie  strictness  of  their 
inoral  discipline,  ns  a  society,  and  to  the  exjscllence  of  tlieir 
characters.  Their  system  corresponds  to  that  of  the  IMeii- 
nonites  of  iiolland,  from  whom  our  Author  judges  it  to  bedc- 
riytMl.  One  of  tlieir  ministers  had  a  very  serious  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  emigrating  to  America,  to  escape  the 
oppression  wtiicli,  since  the  recent  annexation  of  their  district  to 
the  canton  of  Berne,  they  were  suflering  in  the  form  of  heavy 
reciuisitions  of  money  lor  obtaining  substitutes  to  go  into  the 
army.  Under  tiie  Prince  Bishop  of  liasle  (a  Roman  Catholic,) 
and  subsequently  under  Bonaparte,  they  had  suflered  no  such 
exactions  as  it  had  been  rt^served  lor  this  Protestant  government 
to  iiillict  on  them. 

in  closing  this  highly  pleasing  and  instructive  volume,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  Uie  Author’i 
pleasantry,  always  of  a  friendly  and  amiable  cast,  is  sometime* 
a  little  too  operose,  has  not  the  requisite  light,  facile  spontaneity  ; 
that  one  or  two  puni  had  better,  perhaps,  have  been  rejected  ; 
and  that  mere  Bnglisli  readers  will  have  some  cause  to  wish  ibe 
Author’s  ,own  unaffected  familiarity  with  Frcflch,  had  not  made 
him  so  apt, to  forget  their  convenience. 


(  ) 
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ditiingui>hed  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament :  with  at 
Historical  Narrative  of  the  principal  Kvents.  accompanied  by  ic* 
rious,  moral,  and  practical  UcHcctions,  adapted  to  Juvenile  Readers. 
To  every  Portrait  are  prefixed  appropriate  Mottos.  By  Robert 
Stevenson,  of  Castle  Hedingham.  2  Yols.  12mo.  18'.7. 

children  of  th«^  prestmt  age,  nre  the  hope  of  the  age  to 
*  come.  A  circle  of  tliirty  years  will  plant  another  generation 
in  otir  room  :  aiiollier  set  of  the  human  race  will  then  be  trans¬ 
acting  all  the  greater  and  less  ulfairs  of  life,  and  filling  the  w*orl(l 
witli  blessings  or  with  misc-hiefs,  while  we  shall  be  sleeping  in  the 
s’leiit  dust.  Kvery  man,  ilcTeforc,  who  contributes  his  share  to 
tile  religions  and  moral  imjirovemeiit  of  the  rising  generation, 
thereby  lifcomos  a  inihlic  benefactor,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgeinonts  of  ihe  community.  In  addition  to 
the  various  iis<*ful  puhlicatiniis  which  have  of  late  issued  from  the 
jiress,  avowedly  fur  the  instruclion  of  >oulh,  we  feel  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  pleasurt'  in  nnnouiiciitg  another  interesting  work,  ‘  adapted 
*  to  juvenile  readers.*  If  the  )dun  he  not  disihiguished  by  any 
thing  remark uhly  original,  and  if  the  composition  be  not  of  the 
highest  order,  tlic  design  and  execution  are,  nevertheless,  truly 
Imnoiirable  to  the  h^ad  and  to  the  heart  ol  the  Author,  'riioiigh 
it  would  seem  that  the  title-]>ago  is  too  long,  still,  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  conveying  a  full  and  distinct  idea  of  the  work. 
The  ‘  Portraits,’  as  these  Hiographical  Memoirs  are  termed, 
ftiv  one  !iuiclr.:d  and  fifty-two  in  immher ;  and  cs  the  two  volumes 
contain  little  more  than  five  humlred  and  forty  pages  in  duo- 
flecimo,  mrl  very  closely  printed,  it  will  at  once  he  perceived, 
that  brevity  is  amongst  the  leading  cliaiaclcrislics  of  these 
papers.  'I’heir  average  length  is  about  three  pages  and  a  half. 
To  rnch  of  these  sketches  (for  they  are  rather  sketches  than 
portraits)  is  prelixod  an  approjiriate  motto,  selected  from  one  of 
our  mosl  eminent  poets.  These  gleanings  imist  have  occupied 
no  inconsidonible  portion  of  lime,  hut  they  are  gathered  with 
great  judgement,  they  are  disposed  by  n  correct  taste,  untl  are 
very  pleasing  eii.bellishmLMits  of  the  work. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Author’s  style,  we  select,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  poetical  motto,  the  whole  of  the  eighty-seventh 
Memoir  ;  not  because  we  tliink  il  one  of  the  best,  hut  l)ecause  it 
hi  one  of  the  shortest.  It  refers  to  the  history  of  Eli  and  Hannah, 
and  is  entitled,  ‘  The  chfierent  llesults  proceeding  from  a  good 
‘  or  from  a  had  Education  exemplified.’ 

‘  The  cffccu  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  education  arc  frequently  very 
great :  and  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  an  cxemplifid^ 
tioii  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Hannah,  the  pious  mother 
of  Samuel,  was  anxious  for  her  dear  child,  that  he  might  be  entirely 
dwwoted  to  the  Lord,  and  took  care,  in  very  curly  life,  to  plant  in  hia| 
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lht>8C  weds  of  wisdom  and  piety,  which,  in  after  years,  produced  inch 
a  glorious  harvest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Eli,  of  whom  one 
Diighi  have  expected  better  things,  were,  it  seems,  almost  totally  neg¬ 
lected,  and  lelt  to  the  indulgence  of  every  sinful  propensity.  It  is 
painful  to  relate  this  neglect  of  a  proper  and  pious  education  in  a 
parent  who  was  otherwise,  we  hope,  a  good  man.  Itur,  for  the  good 
of  society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  evils  of  u  bad  education  be  publicly 
known  and  exposed !  It  appears  tluit  Eli  had  no  authority  in  his 
family;  and  if  authority  is  nut  exercised  over  children,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  it,  at  a  later  period.  If  the  land  be  left  uncultivated, 
we  know  that  it  will  naturally  produce  thorns  and  briars :  and  if  the 
mind  be  left  uiieducated,  the  most  baneful  weeds  of  vice  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  owing  to  this  shameful  neglect,  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  native  depravity,  that  the  sons  of  Eli  were  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  the  sacred  profession,  but  even  to  human  nature.  Iiow 
should  those  young  persons  who  have  been  favoured  with  a  wise,  a 
virtuous,  and  a  pious  education,  have  their  hearts  hlled  with  i^ratitudc 
to  their  serious  parents,  to  their  affectionate  ministers,  to  their  tutors, 
governesses  and  friends,  for  the  anxious  solicitude  they  discovered  to 
promote  their  best  interest,  and  for  their  endeavours  to  ininrcss  their 
minds  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  real  religion, 
and  to  direct  their  feet  into  the  path  that  Icadeth  to  the  heavenly 
Zion.’ 

second  edition  of  a  work  which  may  with  so  much  propriety 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  iiersous,  may,  we  oresiiine,  be 
pretty  confidently  expcclCil ;  in  which  casM‘,  a  tliird  volume,  uf 
addiliunul  memoirs,  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  would  ren¬ 
tier  the  work  moiv  complete,  and  would,  doubtless,  he  acceptable: 
Should  another  iiiipression  be  called  for,  there  are  various  ver¬ 
bal  improvements  of  wiiich  most  of  the  papers  will  be  fouinl  to  bo 
susceptible,  and  w  hicli  the  Author  will,  we  apprehend,  S(*e  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  adopt.  Some  of  these  wilt  relate  to  tigurutive  allu¬ 
sions  ;  others  to  senteiiees  in  which  no  hgure  occui*s,  but  which 
may  be  transposetl  to  some  advautage;  and  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances,  those  doctrinal  sentiments  in  which  all  serious  Chiist- 
iaiis  are  agrceil,  might  be  rendered  less  ambiguous. 

The  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  S.  cannot  however  be  questioned;  a 
spotless  life,  accompanied  with  an  uiuleviating  zeal  for  the 
doctrines  of  irrai*e,  has,  we  understand,  markecl  his  ministerial 
career,  in  a  large  congregation,  about  forty  years.  On  the 
whole,  we  most  cordially  approve  of  the  work,  and  confidently 
recommend  it,  as  a  valuable  present  for  young  persons,  it  being 
unquestionably  calculated  to  inform  the  judgement,  allure  the 
heart,  and  promote  a  growing  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
it  is  got  up,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  com¬ 
part'd  with  many  modem  publicalious,  it  is  remarkably  cheap. 


Art.  VII,  Directions  and  Kncouro^nucnts  far  TrnveUrrs  to  Ztbfi;I|^H 
Hig  an  earnest  and  affectionate  Address  to  professing  Christium^H 
general,  on  several  important  Subjects.  By  Joseph  Freef ton.  8i|H 
pp.  .HI 8.  Price  5s.  6u.  H 

Notwithstanding  the  (luaiutncss  of  the  title,  tifl 

^  in  a  vuliime  of  consiilerable  merit,  and  one  from  the  i|fl 
lusal  of  which  every  pious  reader  may  i^aiii  much  useful 
Htruclion.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  addresses,  in  the  funi 
of  tlistinei chapters,  upon  the  following  subjects.  I 

*  On  the  iiuportunt  change  effected  in  the  situation  of  the  reil 
Christian. — On  the  invaluable  privileges  which  Christians  enjoy  kl 
the  present  life. — On  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to  inward  pef.l 
soiuil  religion. — On  the  importance  of  domestic  and  relative  dutia.|[ 
— On  a  proper  attention  to  public  duties. — On  the  necessity  of* 
inointaiffmg  a  character  for  uprightness  in  the  worldT — How  to  ud- 
prove  afflictions  and  other  adversities. — How  to  recover  lost  peso 
of  mind. — Short  directions  for  walking  with  Ciod.— On  heawnlj. 
inindedness  and  guarding  against  undue  love  of  the  world— (k 
seeking  the  salvation  of  others. — On  death  and  the  heavenly  sUte. 
— .\ddress  to  unbelievers  and  backsliders. — The  true  Christian  t 
spiritual  person. — On  progressive  holin ‘ss. —  Meditation  on  the  deatk 
of  a  beloved  child. — On  religious  declension. — On  the  doubts  aod 
fears  of  Christians.' 

T'hese  subjects  arc  handled  tlirongboiit  in  a  familiar  and  plain 
style;  and  are  illustrated  by  oopiutis  references  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  by  interesting  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  an-*' 
tburs.  In  introducing  these  practical  and  experimental  essaji 
to  the  reader's  attention,  the  Author  says,  ‘  lie  is  rlaily  ex|)ect- 

*  ing  to  be  culled  to  his  eternal  home,  and  it  lias  been  in  tlie 
‘  nearest  view  of  eternity,  that  he  bus  penned  the  following  Ad- 
‘  dross,  lie  lias  but  little  expectation  of  either  pleasing  or 

*  profiting  any  besides  plain  and  serious  minds.  ISucli  can 
‘  overlook  the  defects  of  composition ;  and  if  the  matter  do« 

*  but  suit  them,  they  do  not  imidi  regani  the  maiitier.* — Pre- 
face,  p.S. 

Religions  experience  is  a  theme  not  always  treated  in  the 
most  judicious  manner,  even  by  divines  of  eminence.  And 
when  men  of  education  and  taste  look  at  the  fooPs  coat  in 
wbieli  some,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  jiress,  have  dressed 
lip  their  exjKrience,  they  are  induced  to  think  but  lightly  of  all 
that  passes  under  that  name ;  and  sometimes,  the  religion 
itself  with  which  these  fooleries  liuvc  been  associated,  has  been 
iiroiigbt  into  disrepute.  But  men  of, a  bolder  character,  and 
more  nialigiiuiit  intentions,  have  found  here  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  ridicule.  Too  often  sucli  men  have  imagined,  that 
by  liolvliiig  up  tlu*se  weaknesses  and  deformities  to  public 
scorn,  tlmy  have  thoroughly  exploded  the  doctrine  of  expe* 
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rirnce,  and  even  manfullT  reasonetl  down  llio  whole  Hystciii  of 
aith  with  which  it  stands  connected. 

To  the  mure  g^rave  and  reasonable  of  tim  objectors  to  the 
doctrine  of  relii^ions  experience,  we  be"  leave  to  otTer  a  few 
TiMuarks.  The  sentin>ent  we  would  wish  them  deliberately, 
or,  if  they  please  philosophically,  to  review  is  this  :  that  reveaU 
(mI  religion,  when  it  beeoines,  in  a  inan*s  conscience  and  heart, 
the  prevailinc:  system  of  l>ertef,  must  l>e  prudiietivo  of  what  is 
p'nerally  understood  amons'  pious  ('hristiaiis,  by  experience. 
\  wide  iield  of  illustration  and  argument  presents  itself  in  those 
•iialot;ies  which  are  furnished  by  every  department  of  our  inteU 
li*cttial  and  moral  constitution.  Science  also  "ivi^a  abundant 
coiintf nance  to  the  principle  in  cpiestion.  The  philosophy 
which  is  founded  on  experience,  is  the  only  philosopliy,  which, 
in  the  present  ug^e,  we  arc  allowed  to  value.  The  highest  at¬ 
tainments  are  not  possi'ssed  at  once,  and  exeelleiiee,  in  any  in- 
telb^tual  operation,  is  most  ustially  the  result  of  exiH'rieucc 
ind  habit.  Is  there  then  exj>erience  iu  every  things  but  reli- 
pun?  Ill  intellectual,  and  natural,  and  political  philosophy,  is 
experience  so  valuable,  and  must  it  be  rejected  Iroin  relif^ion  ? 
Is  there  here  nothin"  to  feel,  notbini;  to  learn,  iiuUiiiiK  to  cn- 
joy,  by  ex|>erioncc  ^  Does  creation,  in  all  its  various  depart- 
iiients,  and  almost  iidinite  dcUiils,  allbnl  ho  many  illustrations 
of  the  power*  and  wisdom  of  the  8u))reme  Beim^,  and  sliull 
th<‘  heart  of  man,  wbieli  every  consistent  tbeist  must  view  as 
c<|iriily  subject  to  Divine  control,  with  every  part  of  material  iia- 
I  tare,  be  exempted  from  the  exercise  of  that  moral  power,  or 
1  tliosf*  spiritual  a"«*neies,  which  in  the  economy  of  the  world, 
nuist  be  siipjmsc^d  to  bclou"  to  the  preat  Lord  and  Hoad  of  tlie 
system  ?  Ilavt'  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  their  appro¬ 
priate  spheres  of  operation,  and  is  he  eilh<*r  destitute  of  moral 
|)crfections,  or  have  they  no  appropriate  sphere  or  system  of 
purely  moral  and  spiritual  subjects  in  which  they  exert  their  in- 
lluence,  and  rule  in  all  the  t^lory  of  moral  supremacy  ?  If,  in 
the  human  mind,  the  passions  and  the  will  are  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  have  we  not  every  reason  to  concUule,  that 
he  who  formed  this  mysterious  and  complex  loachiuc,  retains 
in  his  own  hand  the  power  of  regulating:  touching  these 

springs,  at  his  pleasure  ? — that  he  is  must  likely  to  operate 
upon  these  powers  of  man  by  means  suiteii  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  by  iniidlegtuai  means  ? — and  that  he  no  more  dis¬ 
dains  to  let  Ids  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodnesH,  be  seen  in 
this  part  of  his  own  works,  than  in  the  moat  minute  or  most 
majestic  ojierations  of  the  material  world  ? 

But  we  arc  not  4lis|)Osed  to  rest  the  whole  argument  here, 
The  doctrine  of  religious  ex^Muienoe  is  inseparable  Croiu  the 
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rompound  character  of  man,  an  inteUectiial  and  moral  k 
iiig  ;  a  creature  both  of  rcdHuti  and  affection,  and  thua  ciptH 
of  moral  discipline  He  is  not  holly  atfe(*tion ;  for  then  hi 
woultl  be  the  more  slave  of  impulse,  and,  consequently,  ooi)| 
uot  l>o  accountable,  nor  in  any  sense  the  subject  of  mmi 
l^overnincnt.  His  aflection  would  he  nothim^  better  than  is 
atinct,  ami  its  motions  involuntary.  Neither  is  he  wholly  ju(lg^ 
incut  or  reiison :  for  then  he  would  be  but  an  intellectual  ma 
chine,  niovinp^  with  all  the  certainty  and  all  the  samenesi  if 
mechanism  :  in  this  case  he  would  be  incapable  of  cither  fir. 
tue  or  vic'e,  and  incapable  of  bein^  the  subject  of  a  SYstero  either 
of  rewards  or  punishments.  But  he  is  made  up  both  of  m. 
son  and  affection  ;  and,  admitting  him  to  be  an  apostate  citi* 
lure,  it  necessarily  follows,  tint  when  he  is  brought  under  th 
influence  of  u  sound  judgement,  it  will  he  at  this  very  |K)intif 
ronjiinctioii  l>ctween  reason  and  feeling,  that  a  contention  wil 
be  €*\hihited  :  **  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  and  the  ftps 

rit  against  the  flesh.*'  It  is  at  this  very  point,  too,  thit, 
more  or  less,  all  men  are  comcious  of  an  internal  wrestlii| 
or  striving.  And  what  is  religious  cx|>erience  but  this  very 
same  contention,  carried  on,  not  indeed  under  the  mere  iaHa* 
cncc  of  nutiiral  conscieiiee,  but  with  the  powerful  weapons  of  i 
spiritual  warfare,  and  by  the  mighty  aids  of  Divine  grace  ?  Ei> 
perience  is  but  the  variation  of  the  state  of  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  in  it)njnnction  with  tb 
aids  of  religion.  It  is  the  history  of  the  spiritual  affections,  or 
of  the  internal  warfare  which  must  exist  when  an  enligliteDed 
and  sanctiflcnl  reason  has  to  contend  with  vicious  habits  aad 
sensual  passions.  This  state  of  internal  contention  is  deline* 
ated  in  the  Scri|)turp,  witli  a  force  of  imagery  and  copiousnen 
of  illustration,  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  Oirinr 
truth,  abundantly  suflicient  to  convince  and  instruct  thuie 
that  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth.  Here,  the  Christian  is  ft 
soldier  fighting  ;  a  scholar  learning ;  a  pilgrim  travelling ;  ft 
child  advancing  to  youth|  the  youth  to  mauhooil,  the  man  ti 
old  age  ;*«all  of  these  images,  at  once,  of  change  and  progrei* 
»ion ;  and  referrible,  exclusively,  to  that  growth  of  Uie  prio* 
ripIf'S  of  Christian  belief  and  feeling,  which  comes  by  exercise: 
this  is  experience  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  of  every  judi* 
cious  tlieulogical  writer. 

An  additional  source  of  argument  might  be  fouud  in  the  pri* 
mary  design  and  actual  constitution  of  the  Gospel.  This  de¬ 
sign  is  two-fold.  The  one  part  is  accomplished  withoit 
our  concurrence  ;  the  other  cannot  lie.  The  one  part  consists 
in  the  alteration  of  our  legal  condition,  the  other  is  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  oiir  |)ersonal  character.  The  one  part  of  Christianitji 
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fontempUtes  the  man  relatively  tJi  he  is  the  suhjoot  of  a  moral 
diipensation,  or  ns  he  i<«  olmoxious  to  the  Divine  ilUpleasure  ou 
•ccaunt  ofsin;  anil  from  this  state  he  is  relens4»tl  by  th  at  Hacrltioe 
which  is  said  to  “  redeem  ns  from  tlie  curse  of  the  law.’*  Hut 
tlie  other  part  of  salvation  coutoniplau^  man,  individually,  in 
hi*  heart  aiid  character,  in  his  moral,  not  his  le^al  state ;  and 
it  provides  remedies,  to  effect  his  restoration  ;  or  means  to 

create  him  anew  in  Christ  Jesui.”  It  reasons,  and  entreats, 
and  exhorts ;  it  promises,  and  ihri'atens,  and  in  every  i*cs|KH:t 
treats  him  as  a  creature  both  of  reason  and  feeling.  In  the 
adajtiatiou  of  tlu^e  moans  to  his  case,  therefore,  it  evinces  at 
ouce  the  most  perfect  kiiowledi^e  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
desif^Q  of  proemliug  in  the  work  of  renovation  by  the  must  rea- 
•unable  and  the  most  elfectud  methods;  by  maniiestation  of  tho 
truth  to  bis  conscience,  and  tbe  application  of  suitable  objects  to 
his  atfections.  This  is  the  source  of  experience.  'I'lie  progres¬ 
sive  manifestation  of  truth  to  the  mind,  in  connexion  with  tho 
influ(‘nce  of  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  necessarily  produces 
changes  of  feeling ;  and  when  these  feelings  are  contemplated  at 
fiirthi*r  varied  by  prosperity  or  adversity,  health  or  afUiction,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  private,  domestic,  or  public  life,  it  will 
tlien  l»e  seen  whit  is  intendcHi  by  religious  experience,  and  that 
ill  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  cordial  belief  in  Uivine  Revelation. 
To  most  of  our  readers  these  remarks  may  appear  su|>erfluous, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  truly  pious  and 
excelhiu  little  volume  before  us.  But  our  apology  for  oflTering 
tlieiu,  rests  ou  the  very  exceptionable  cliaraoter  of  many  pub¬ 
lications  which  come  before  tbe  world,  which  treat  on  religious 
vx|ierience.  The  one  before  us  is  not  of  the  number.  'That 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  Uio  merit  of  the  |»cr- 
forinanoe,  we  make  tho  following  extract. 

*  It  is  one  great  excellence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  they 
sre  so  comprehensive  and  complete  a  rule  of  practice,  that  every 
social  and  relative  duty  is  contained  in  them,  and  enforced  by  thetn 
by  suitable  and  energetic  motives.  ^  They  are  **  a  light  to  our  ieet 
**  and  a  lamp  to  our  path.**  They  are  graciously  intended  and  emi¬ 
nently  calculated,  not  only  to  regulate  practice,  but  to  infuse  prin¬ 
ciples;  to  direct  the  affections,  to  supply  the  most  effective  motives, 
and  to  form  the  character  to  a  reseroolancc  of  that  of  their  divine 
nutter;  so  that  sincere  and  conscientious  readers  rosy  6nd  ample 
instruction  in  the  **  word  of  life,*’  to  enable  them  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  every  relation  and  situation  in  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  righteous,  and  bring  honour 
to  the  truth  and  cause  of  Christ.  'Fhej  begin  this  moral  renovation 
by  first  **  making  the  tree  good;**  that  is  by  renewing  the  heart; 
giving  a  new  and  right  direction  to  the  affections  and  vmitions  of  the 
and  subduing  all  tlie  powers  of  tlie  soul  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.’*  They  make  the  glory  of  God  paramount  in  the  design  and 
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atm  of  the  Christian.  They  require  that  the  will  of  God  be 
from  the  heart ;  lovei  grateful  love,  for  i>ardon  gratuitously  bcsto< 
for  peace,  acceptance  enjoyed,  for  life  and  hope  begotten,  for 
ration  begun,  for  eternal  life  promised,  is  the  great  exciting  and 
roulating  principle.  From  hence  flows  an  unconstrained  and 
terred  ob^ience.  Let  the  Christian  then  bear  in  mind,  that  wl 
ever  relative  duties  he  is  required  to  perform,  he  must  perform 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  L^rd  Jesus.'  pp.  34, 
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Art.  VI 11.  The  Memoirt  (f  Miss  Emma  Httmphries^oT  Frome,  8s 
mersetshire,  with  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  on  the 
flucnce  of  Religion  in  the  Foniiation  of  their  Moral  and  InteMes 
tiial  Character;  and  to  Parents  on  the  Religious  Lducation 
the  Bereavement  of  their  Children.  By  T,  East.  12mu.  Price; 
Bath.  1817. 
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J  K  have  perused  this  little  volume  with  coiisideral>le 
sure.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  correct,  and  atfectii 
style ;  and  may  be  recommended  for  its  practical  design  wlj 
tendency.  Had  the  Author  extendeil  his  plan,  and  entered  m«a 
fully,  and  in  distinct  treatises,  into  the  important  subjects  befoii 
him,  he  wouht  have  pleased  us,  and  profited  his  readers  «ti 
more.  He  iniglit  for  instance,  in  tracing  the  influence  of  n* 
ligton  in  the  formation  of  the  mtellectual  and  moral  diarader^ 
have  pursuiNl  it  4n  its  ■€4lects  u)>on  the  duties  of  domestic  iii| 
social  life.  This  would  have  presented  a  Afield  at  once  so  amplt 
and  so  interesting,  that  be  might  safely  have  addressed  o« 
volume  to  his  young  readers,  ami  formed  his  letters  to  pareirit 
with  additionafaddresses  to  those  engagetl  in  tuition,  into  another. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  b^ii  more  judicious,  tbii 
crowding  into  the  small  compass  of  two  hiindre<l  and  eighteei 
[mges  *  a  Memoir,'  a  scries  of  ‘  Letters  to  Young  Ladies,’  iii 
another  series  to  ‘  PiHvnts.*  As  a  spe<Mmen,  however,  of  tk 
iiisiruotive  and  pleasing i manner  in  which  the  work  is  wriUci. 
we  give  tthc  foltowiog  extract  iipou  the  .{lernicious  influenced 
novel  reading. 
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*  But  our  ttrongeti  objection  to  .novels  arises  from  the  influeoct 
which  they  acquire  over  the  heart ;  and  the  positive  aversion  whki 
they  produce  to  devotional  exercises.  Miss  M—  received  •H 
'Education,  and  bade  fair  to  emulate  ' the  virtues  of  her  mother,  h 
vtsiUnu  the  sick,  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  forming  institutioniih 
the  relief  of  human  misery,  she  appeared  to  be  in  her  element.  He 
parents  observed  with  peculiar  delight  the  gradual  developn^ent  ^ 
principles,  which  ‘they  fondly  expected  would  give  permanent  0* 
cellence  to  her  character.  But  they  were  disappointed  ;  the  favourik 
‘authors  were  nealected  ;  a  little  opposition  to  a  propo^  which  ak 
deaitfned  to  display  her  own  authontv,  became ‘tne  ostensible  reaidi 
for  her  rclinquuhing  all  her  benevolent  eogagemeiiU ;  every  triflhf 
indisposition  or  occurrence  in  the  family,  was  urged  as  an  excuse  b 
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u^ify  licr  absence  from  ihc  ilomcstk;  altar,  ami  her  vuibte  inattention 
a  the  solemnities  of  the  sabbath,  her  altered  mode  of  dress,  her  ge- 
icral  deportment  towards  her  former  associates*  and  tlic  asperity  of 
iinpcr  with  which  she  would  occasionally  allude  to  the  rigid  and 
uriurtical  habits  of  the  circle  around  her,  were  decisive  evidences 
>f  some  change  in  her  sentiments  and  feelings.  How  to  account 
or  a  change  so  sudden  and  surprising  seemed  impossible*  till,  on 
-ntering  her  room,  her  mamma  saw  a  novel  lying  on  her  toilet, 
iursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed,  **  O  my  child*  iny  child  !^*  1  o 

Lvj^usge  the  grief  of  her  distressed  parent  she  promised  never  more  tu 
vad  such  works.  For  some  time  she  felt  unwilling  to  amdy  to  any 
iterary  pursuits.  Having  lived  so  long  in  the  region  of  uction,  ns- 
kK'Iating  only  with  ideal  persons*  ofnd  witnessing  (^y  marvellous  oc< 
rurrences,  she  fouird  no  pleasure  either  in  the  solemn  narrations  of 
lifttory,  the  innocent  amusements  of  poetry,  or  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  state  of  mentnl  apathy  she  remninotl  a  amsiclernble 
lime,  occasionally  weeping  over  a  remembrance  of  the  happiness  she 
[^njsyed  in  the  days  of  her  comparative  innoctmee.  She  abandoned 
herself  to  silent  grief.  Taking  up*  os  she  sat  musing  in  her  own 
room,  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  her  diary  ;  her  eye  fixed  upon 
the  following  passage.  **  1  have  spent  a  happy  sabbath.  One  of  the 
little  children  in  my  class  is  evincing  some  signs  of  decided  piety.  I 
feel  the  influence  of  divine  truth  on  my  heart*  when  listening  to  the 
discourse  this  morning  which  was  on  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  the  closet 
my  felluwsliip  has  been  with  the  Father.  1  have  just  finished 
?e.aifing  Pearce’s  Memoirs,  arid  the  Life  of  Miss  AntlKHiy.  Oh 
religion !  thy  ways  Kre  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  thy  paths  are  pcuoe. 
If  1  fbrget  thee,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  if  1  do  not 
femember  thee,  Idt  fny  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  If 
!  prctVr  not  religion  to  my  chief  joy.”  These  remarks  revived  her 
fiirmer  impressions ;  she  wept  bitterly.  She  reproached  Iverself  fur 
luving  abused  that  mercy  which  the  supposed  would  now  be  with* 
held;  but  light  springing  up  amidst  the  darkness  in  which  she  was 
iarcived,  she  discovered  the  throne  of  ^ace— she  drew  near*  con¬ 
fessed  her  tnmsgressions  unto  the  Lord,  anil  besought  him  to  accept 
l‘€r  graciously,  and  love  her  freely.  Her  prajjer  went  up  for  a  me- 
*iwul1  before  God,  the  oppressive  load  of  gdOt  was  removed  from  her 
cooKicnce,  and  the  following  admotiitriry  Ihrignngc  Was  indelibly  hn^ 
pressed  upoh  her  heart;  “  Behold  thoh'drt  ftttide  whole ;  sin  n6  more  lost 
^  worse  thing  come  dnto  thee!”  Tier  HtwdMiMnt  to'her  wnrlier  four- 
•uits  and'habiu  how  fetUfttOd  with  <peeo)iar  foree  ;  ' the  closet  undtbo 
ttnchitrry.yielded‘he¥  enjdyrOehts  more  refined  und  pertnaneni  than 
ddasiVc  gratfficatinWs  of 'the  ficcitiont  scene;  bnt  she  still  feels 
Ih®  p^nidous  effects  d^her  tblly.  ’‘Her  mind,  which  was  once  com- 
P**^irely  Dee  from  improper  tmaget,  'is  now  incessantly  haunted  by 
which  tlie  puiily  bf 'her  principles  forbids  her  to  retain,  but 
'•hkA  from  long  familiarity;  ^le  is  incapable  of  dismimiag,  Sucli 
is  the  enchanted  ground  which  you  should  cautiously  avoid, 
w  while  gaziag  with  interest  on  ilie  imagiDkryjldfldna^Os  Wnd‘ln- 
c;deats  of  the  plot,  not  only  iriay  ihe  ’JWWOfs  ^oi  your  lYrtcUect  be 
paralyzed,  but  your  heaH'  Will  slUtaIn  a  ilidte'fht3ri‘irtjtlf}%  ita*iilii#- 
ceoce  and  peace  will  irretrievably  depart.’  pp%  lOB— 112. 
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Art.  IX.  A  fiw  Observctions  qh  Friendly  Societies^  and  thehr  Injkm 
*  on  Public  Morals,  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow,  ^ 
Domestic  Chaplaiu  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwick,  LoodN 
J2mo.  1S17« 

HIS  little  tract,  rei-oni mended  by  the  popular  name  o(h 
Author,  will  he  read  by  nninbera  of  that  class  in  whose  baa^ 
the  question  he  has  disctissed  more  iimneiliately  reats,  and  «k 
would  not  venture  upon  a  larg<'r  or  more  elaborate  performano 
'riie  object  of  it  is,  to  fIicw  the  anperiority  of  “  Friciuiti 
“  Societies,”  or  “  Benefit  Clubs,”  over  the  institutions  rcceai^ 
aunctiuncil  and  rccoinmendeii  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  teriwt 
Saving  Banks.  This  superiority,  Mr.  Cunningham  represeiitii 
primarily  consisting  in  the  loftier  and  more  vuTuablc  principle  a 
which  the  Friendly  Societies  arc  founded ;  iiiasnuich  as  in  theiM^ 
the  generous  principle  of  assisting  our  neighbour  as  well  os  oy^ 
stdvt^s  is  brought  into  o}>eration ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  res|)eUi 
had  to  nothing  but  the  interest  of  self,  lie  contends,  further,  tlM 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  not  so  likely  to  proHt  fm 
Saving  Ranks,  as  from  Friendly  Societies ;  that,  if  the  lalmuriit 
classes  should  avail  thcnisrlvcs  of  the  former,  in  preferenoi  k 
;  the  latter,  the  public  benefit  would  be  less ;  and  lastly,  tliatM 

merely  the  extent,  but  the  species  of  benelit  conferred  on  tk 
community  by  Saving  Banks,  is  less  valuable  than  that  coufenv 
by  Friendly  Societies.  Wc  have  ourselves  arrived  at  someil 
3lr.  Cuiiniughaiii*s  conclusions,  but  it  has  been,  uo  confess, if 
a  different  course  of  argument.  His  preference  of  F rioiuii) 
8ocieties,  arises  chiefly  from  their  presenting  inducements  oft 
higher  order  to  the  contributoiw .  ours,  on  the  contrary,  arM 
from  their  presenting  the  most  obvious,  and  intelligible  iii(itt» 
ments,  anti  from  their  (tailing  into  exercise  that  lowest  but  mok 
powerfal  motive,  self-interest.  Indeeii,  wc  feel  satisfied  tii 
the  most  likely  way  to  accomplisli  our  puqmses  of  beitevoleH 
towards  (he  lower  classes,  is  to  begin  at  this  point ;  to  coikImI 
them  by  the  shortest  and  most  natuml  inferences,  to  the  cos 
elusion  that  industry,  honesty,  fore-thought,  domestic  attack 
ments,  and  other  virtues,  are  inseparably  connected  with  tint 
own  temporal  welfare.  Having  established  this  truth  in  tbtf 
minds,  and  given  this  direction  to  their  moral  habits  by  the  ai 
of  municipal  regulations  having  this  tendency,  wo  may  tki 
proceed  to  lead  them  on  to  higher  principles,  and  ap|>eal  > 
them  on  the  ground  of  tlie  regard  they  owe  to  their  cU* 
di'en,  their  relations,  their  friends,  and  finally,  their  neigfiboWi 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  give  this  first  principle  its 
dinx'tiou.  There  is,  however,  no  case  in  which  tlie  selfish  ^ 
faction  necessarily  tciminates  in  itself.  We  think  the  benevoki 
Writer  overlooks  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  huBi* 
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ntiiirf,  wht'n  he  anticipates  any  dan<?crous  increase  of  selfish¬ 
ness  from  the  establishment  of  Saying  Honks,  and  reprehends 
the  feelini'  of  self-interest  as  a  ^  detestable  quality  among  the 

*  poor,  which  will  riyet  upon  us  one  of  the  worst  curses,  and  os 

*  desjading  and  impairing  the  national  chameter  far  more  than 

*  any  habits  of  economy  %fi1l  raise  and  improyc  it.*  To  what- 
socyer  abuses  the  princi)de  of  self-interest  may  be  liable,  it  is 
still  an  instinct  implanteti  within  us  for  wise  puqioses  ;  and  gs 
it  is  the  first  affection  which  is  deyeloped,  it  is,  when  pro¬ 
perly  directed  the  most  powerful  motiye  that  can  he  made 
sabseryient  to  our  improvement.  Nor  is  it  Vtise  at  any  time, 
when  establishing  municipal  institutions,  to  draw  the  rul^  froth 
remote  and  obsenre  sources,  which  are  above  the  level  of  thb 
capacities  of  those  fbr  whom  laws  are  most  requisite  ;  we  should 
atlherc  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  more  obvious  obliil^atforts 
which  may  be  understood  by  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  good. 
Mr.  Cunningham  seems  to  us  not  to  discriminate,  in  pursuing 
bis  argument,  between  the  irrational  selfishness  that  ends  wliere 
it  begins,  and  that  natural  self-hove,  which  is  in  the  case  of  the 
moss  of  the  population  the  only  spring  of  action  whioli  can  be 
made  effectively  to  contribute  to  the  general  good.  It  is  the 
hopeless  degpradation  of  this  natural  impulse,  which  renders  it 
pemicTous  to  society.  The  Worst  feature  of  the  Poor  Laws,  fs 
their  tendency  thus  to  degrade  the  mind ;  by  making  poverty 
and  misery  the  conditiom  on  which  relief  is  id  be  obtained, 
they  counteract  the  most  natural  motives  to  exertion,  inducing 
the  poor  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an  improved  condition, 
and  tempting  them  even  to  sink  themselves  to  that  degree  of 
distress,  which  gives  them  a  legal  right  to  parochiaf  support, 
witliout  any  effort  on  their  part  to  rise  above  it. 

The  labouring  poor  will  be  influenced  by  die  advantages 
which  the  Friendly  Societies  present,  because  ihose  advantages 
ire  larger  in  amount,  accrue  sooner,  and  afford  relief  at  the 
only  periods  at  which  an  industrious  labourer  has  to  fear  standing 
in  need  of  it,  in  sickness  and  oM  age.  Besides  which,  it  will 
operate  in  their  favour,  that  they  are  already  established  in  his 
good-opinion,  and  are  understood.  The  superior  advantages 
of  Friendly  Societies  over  Savings  Banks,  are  obvious  on  re¬ 
flection.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  contributor  to  u 
Savings  Bank,  at  4he  age  of  twenty-five,  puts  in  one  shilling 
weekly,  being  the  whole  that  his  earnings  will  permit  him  to 
*tve.  This  hi  a  year  will  amount  to  £f.  l^s.;  hi  twenty  years 
^  ^*5*2,  anti  with  interest  will  have  accumulated  to  £17. 8s.  Od, 
Should  sickness  visit  him,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  con¬ 
tribution,  his  little  fund  would  be  quickly  exhausted :  but,  if 
'pt  suppose  him  to  need  assistance  for  the  first  time,  (and  this 
is  as  favourable  a  suptiosirion  as  liumtn  infirmities  will  permit), 
VoL.  1X.N.S.  G 
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at  the  at'e  of  forty-five;  he  might  then  draw  upon  his  ca^l 
•ix  ttbiliiiigs  a  week  for  not  quite  five  years^  ut  the  expiratioQifl 
which  he  would  be  reduced  lode|>end  upon  parish  support  undel 
the  most  aggravated  disap;>ointment.  Had  lie,  on  the  egal 
trary,  become  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  at  the  same 
he  would  have  had  to  advance,  perhaps,  one  |>ouud  on  admial 
sion,  and  to  pay  two  shillings  a  month  ai'terwards ;  but  if,  duria|l 
tlie  first  year  of  his  contribution,  he  had  fallen  sick,  he  woulil 
have  been  entitled  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  as  long  as 
needeil  it ;  and  when  arrived  at  an  age  that  should  incapaciuul 
him  for  labour,  be  would  receive  six  shillings  a  week  during  dal 
remainder  of  his  life.  This  statement,  so  far  as  it  regards  dal 
immediate  interests  of  the  married  labouring  poor  witii  lovi 
wages,  admits  of  no  reply.  The  advantages  which  the  Saving|.| 
bank  system  offers,  apply  in  the  case  of  accumulations  for  childral 
or  for  purposes  of  trade ;  but  these  arc  speculations  which  uil 
seldom  or  never  contemplated  by  the  great  bulk  of  labourer!; I 
nor  can  they  he,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  labour  so  disproportioi*| 
ately  cxeectls  the  demand  for  it.  The  same  objection  does  not,  I 
however,  apply  to  a  very  valuable  class  of  society,  who  arc  raisedl 
above  pauperism,  such  as  unmarried  labourers  of  every  descriihl 
tion,  and  servants,  both  male  and  female ;  persons  who  tEI 
stations  in  which,  by  prudence,  considerable  savings  may  k 
maile.  From  the  want  of  the  encouragement,  and  the  seciirt 
investment  which  these  Banks  hold  out,  such  persons  have  fns 
quently  found  themselves,  under  any  reverse  of  circumstano«i 
unable  to  sustain  their  places  in  society,  and  have  sunk  to  tk 
common  level  of  the  |K)ur. 

It  has  been  objected  against  Friendly  Societies,  that  mti) 
of  the  lower  classes  have  probably  been  induced  to  join  then 
from  the  conviviality  of  their  frequent  meetings,  and  it  roust 
he  admitted  that  their  intimate  oonncxioiis  with  publicans  aod 
public*  houses,  is  a  very  serious  evil.  On  this  Mr.  Cunuiugbaia 
has  dilated  with  his  usual  eloc|uencc.  There  are,  however, 
otlier  objections  of  equal  force,  which  deserve  the  consideration  of 
philanthropists,  and  claim  |)erhaps  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  | 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  power  which  most  of  these  societies 
|>ossess  by  their  constitution,  of  dividing  their  property  at  aaj 
time  tliey  please  ;  so  tliat  it  generally  happens  in  old  institution!, 
that  when  more  than  an  orcunary  number  of  aged  members  in 
drawing  heavily  upon  the  box,  the  Society  is  prematurely  broket 
up,  and  the  amount  in  hand  divided,  and  all  this  to  prevent  thi 
old  contributors  from  receiving  their  just  due.  It  cannot  k 
controverted,  that  the  habits  and  bad  education  of  the  roi^ontj 
of  the  members,  totally  disqualify  them  for  deciding  on  tbi 
claims  of  the  applicants.  But  even  were  the  case  otherwM 
and  tiierc  should  be  no  ground  for  the  diarge  of  intentional  is* 
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jactice,  t!ie  disadvantage  of  a  young  manN  joining  an  o!d  society 
\n  so  givat,  that  rather  than  do  it,  he  would  coinhine  with 
others  of  nearly  the  same  age,  to  form  a  now  one ;  this  in  its 
turn  becoming  |M)or  as  the  members  grow  infirm,  must  expire 
with  the  generation  which  gave  it  birth. 

Another  objection  arises  from  the  management  of  the  |nroperty, 
which  is  generally  employed  in  loans  on  very  slender  security, 
by  which  means  great  losses  have  frequently  been  susiainetl. 
This  evil,  however,  admits  of  being  easily  remedied,  since  the 
Act  which  encourages  the  establishment  of  Banks  for  savings* 
affords  an  opportunity  to  Friendly  Societies  to  invest  their 
subscriptions  us  often  as  they  receive  them,  on  the  best  se- 
enrity. 

We  trust  that  the  Writer's  fears,  respecting  the  encourtgcr 
ment  of  these  Banks  at  the  ex)>en8e  of  Friendly  Societies,  are 
void  of  foundation  ;  since,  if  our  views  arc  correct,  they  will 
found  suited  to  distinct  classes  of  society,  and  so  far  from  inter¬ 
fering,  are  adapted  to  assist  each  other.  The  poorer  classes 
having  once  experienced  the  benefit  of  prudence  and  foresight  in 
t  small  degree,  will  he  easily  induced  to  make  still  greater 
exertions  to  improve  their  condition.  A  labourer  who  receives 
the  advantage  of  a  sixpenny  weekly  payment  to  a  Friendly  So¬ 
ciety,  will  not,  if  he  he  be  content  with  this  only  resource, 
but  will  take  care  to  provide  himself  a  fund  that  shall  be  en¬ 
tirely  his  own,  and  to  which  he  may  have  rccottrse  upon  any 
eouTgetiey.  It  must  not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  first 
CDUtributious  to  the  Banks  will  be  weekly  savings,  for  this 
result  is  the  {lerfection  of  the  system.  Should  the  time  evek* 
arrive,  when  such  a  practice  shall  become  general,  so  entire  a 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
)K>or,  as  will  supersede  I  lie  necessity  of  compulsory  laws  to 
provide  for  their  relief.  We  are  not,  however,  so  sanguine  as 
to  hope  that  either  Friendly  Societies  or  Savings  Banks,  will 
prove  to  be  the  8|>ecifics  for  delivering  us  from  the  calamities 
which  have  originated  from  the  poor-laws.  Mr.  Malthus  (whoso 
opinion  on  such  subjects  is  of  the  greatest  weight)  has  ex* 
IMVssed  his  conviction,  that  *  as  far  os  the  Saving-Banks  |^o, 
'  Uicy  appear  to  be  much  the  best  and  most  likely  plan  which 
‘  has  been  pro\>oscd,  if  they  should  become  general,  to  effect  a 
'  permaueiii  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
*  of  society.'  But  the  question  is.  Can  they,  wlsile  the  system 
of  indiscrinunate  relief  prevails,  ever  become  gcLeral  ?  Will 
file  distant  and  oontingent  benefit  they  present,  predcss^te  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor  over  that  which  b  immedbte  and  certain  i 
It  b  a  prevalent  mistake,  into  Which  the  Reverend  Author  just 
Q^ted  has  himself  iallen,  that  the  Act  to  establish  Savings 
Banks,  authorises  magistrates  to  order  persons  to  receive  pa- 
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rochial  aHsistauce,  aUhoiii^li  they  may  have  fuiuls  of  their  owi 
ill  une  of  (hetio  inhtUudoos.  No  auch  claut^e  existii,  the  one 
uliich  projiuiitnl  it  haviii*^  hoeii  very  uiaely  rejectcil  by  ibi 
Le^i^Ulature.  Iiuh'e<l,  the  STvin;;  the  iii.ii^istrate  aucli  a  power 
would  Ih‘  hic;lily  rejireheiiHible ;  it  wouhl  h  tvc  at  once  tlirowa 
iloun  the  only  >eparatioii  that  has  been  nvaiiiCaiued  %‘ntire  be 
tween  piiupeiisin  and  iiidepeudeuce.  Hitherto  the  law,  how 
ever  iiupro|>4*r!y  administered,  has  only  ^one  the  length  ofro. 
quiiint'  that  the  property  of  the  industrious  should  Im*  sacrificed 
to  the  maintenaiicu  of  the  really  impotent  and  ilestilute ;  but 
in  this  ease,  ue  should  he  called  upon  to  relieve  not.the  des¬ 
titute,  but  the  perliniieious,  the  covetous,  and  those  who  bfin| 
ivc^artlless  of  the  sacrifices  and  sutlerin^s  of  others,  jjrasp  st 
all  their  needy  hands  can  reach. 

3lr.  Cuniiiu{;hani  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  huvinit 
st(*p|HMl  forward  on  this  occasion,  as  the  advocate  ot  the  bckt 
iiitcrt^ts  of  the  poor.  .Vlthoui'h  our  view  of  the  subject  is  ia 
some  H'spects  tlillercnl  from  his,  he  commands  our  resped 
for  the  beiievolenee  of  his  intentions,  ami  always  interests  us  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  composition.  't 
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ne^Ly,  November  19th,  iS17,  the  Day  of  the  Vuncral  of  Her 
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arc  various  points  of  view  in  which  the  scrmoii 
published  on  the  occasion  of  onr  late  national  bereaveui cut) 
may  be  regarded  as  povsessiiii^  an  interest  iiulepeudi'Ot  of  thf 
intrinsic  rpialities  of  llitdr  composition.  Many  of  them  are,  of 
ccxirse,  hasty  cflTnsions  ol  the  most  unpretending:  character  ;  but 
yet,  as  S4*parate  exjiressions  of  the  national  tceiui|^,  Uicy  all 
serve  io  some  measure  to  mdicate  the  tendency  of  opinion,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  mind.  Feathers  us  they  may  be  in  s|)e« 
dlk*  weii^ht,  they  shew  the  direcliou  of  the  current.  The  cir- 
oum^tance,  too,  of  tlmir  un[>recedcntcd  number,  cotuiidennj 
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»i*rmon«  is  such  as  for'uids  us  to  entertain  such  a]){)rehensioiki,| 
and  we  would  fain  |>ersuade  ourselves,  that  the  circulation  tlin^ 
have  obtained,  will  ^  some  way  towards  producinj^  a  sum  of| 
moral  t?ood,  which  may  form  the  only  possible  compensation  for 
the  |M)litical  calamity  with  which  we  have  been  visited. 

Tliose  preaciters  acted  wisely  who  conliiied  themselves  coi. 
scientiously  to  that  view  of  the  melancholy  evetit,  which  lay  dii. 
tinelly  within  the  compass  of  their  vision,  ami  who  abstained 
from  mixini^  up  with  the  fact  tlicy  were  callcil  upon  to  improve, 
any  uncertain  s)»eculatious,  whieh,  l)y  distracting;  the  attention, 
fni^;ht  <li<sipate  the  emotion  they  were  emjiloyi’d  to  heip;bteii, 
’I'he  event  itself  is  so  solemn,  so  purely  melancholy  and  alVectintt, 
so  sublimely  impressive,  that  there  was  scarcely  occasion,  in 
order  to  the  foil  lesson  heinij  received,  to  mlvert  either  to  its 
moral  causes,  or  to  its  possible  consequeiiees.  'I'bcse  are  con- 
•‘iflrrations  which  are  at  tlie  arbitrary  disposal  of  opinion,  and 
the  feelin”;s  connected  with  them,  are  of  too  mixed  a  kind, 
too  indeterminate  a  nature,  to  blend  with  those  simpler  emo¬ 
tions  of  ^rief,  and  pity,  and  awe,  which  have  o(!cnpi«‘d  the 
imagination.  We  have  been  much  plcuM'd  with  many  of  thane 
sermons  in  this  respect,  that  they  exliibit  so  direct  and  ex- 
cltisive  un  aim  at  usefulness,  and  that  the  preacher  has  been 
content,  from  Uiis  motive,  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  obvious 
Miij^;eslions  of  the  dispensation,  as  better  suited  to  his  |)ur- 
po.>e,  instead  of  taking  a  i’aii^:e  of  tliou^ht  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  remote  from  the  sympathies  ‘  of  ordinary  ]mtsoiis. 
Such  a  view  of  uii  event,  fraught  with  possible  consequences 
of  so  vast  importance,  is  confessetlly  inadequate  ;  but  it  re- 
quircil  no  ordinary  hand  so  to  till  up  the  outline,  us  not  utterly 
to  deface  its  character. 

•  There  never  was  an  occasion,*  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  on 
which  a  matter  of  deep  political  interest  was  so  blended  and 
mixed  up  with  matter  of  very  deep  and  affecting  tenderness.  It  iloet 
not  wear  the  aspect  of  an  affair  of  politics  at  all,  but  an  affair  of  tlie 
heart ;  and  the  novel  exhibition  is  now  offered,  of  all  party-irritations 
merging  into  one  coiiiinon  and  overwhelming  sensibility.  Oh  !  bov 
it  tends  to  quiet  the  agitations  of  every  earthly  interest  and  earthly 
|>as^lon,  when  Dcatli sttqis  forward  and  demonstrates  the  litlleiress 
them  all — wlicu  he  stamps  a  character  of  such  affecting  insignificance 
on  all  that  we  are  contending  for— when,  us  if  to  make  known  the 
gn.'itni-sb  of  his  |K)wcr  in  the  siglit  of  a  whole  country,  lie  stalks  in 
gluistly  triumph  over  the  might  and  the  grandeur  of  its  most  august 
family,  and  singling  out  that  member  of  it  on  whom  the  dearest  hopes 
and  the  gayest  visions  of  the  people  were  suspended,  he,  by  one  fatal 
and  resistless  blow,  sends  abroad  the  fame  of  his  victory  and  his 
strength,  throughout  tire  wide  extent  of  an  afflicted  nation.  He  has 
imiecd  put  a  cruel  and  impressive  mockery  on  all  the  glories  of  mor* 
taJity.  A  few  days  ago,  all  looked  so  full  of  life,  and  promise,  and 
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•ccuritv _ when  w'C  read  of  the  bustle  of  the  great  preparation — and 

were  told  of  the  skill  and  the  talent  that  were  pressed  into  the  service 
^and  heard  of  the  goodly  attendance  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 

_ and  how  officers  of  state,  and  the  titled  dignitnrits  of  the  land, 

were  chariolted  in  splendour  to  the  scene  of  expectation,  us  to  the 
juvsofan  approaching  holiday — yes,  and  we  were  told  too,  that  tho 
\  bell*  of  the  surrouniUng  villages  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  merry 
f  peal  of  gralulation,  and  that  the  expectant  metropolis  of  our  empire, 

I  on  tiptoe  for  the  announcement  of  her  future  monarch,  had  her 
[  winged  couriers  of  despatch  to  speed  the  welcome  message  to  the 
I  cars  of  her  citizens,  and  that  from  her  an  embassy  of  gladness  was  to 
I  travel  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  laml ;  and  the  country,  forgetful 
of  all  that  she  had  suffered,  was  at  length  to  offer  the  spectacle  of  one 
wide  and  rejoicing  jubilee.  O  Death  !  thou  hast  indeed  chosen  the 
time  and  the  victim,  for  demonstrating  the  grim  ascendancy  of  thy 
power  over  all  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  our  species !  Our  blooming 
iVincess,  wfiom  fancy  had  decked  with  the  coronet  of  these  realms, 
and  under  whose  gentle  sway  all  bade  so  fair  for  the  good  and  tlie 
peace  of  our  nation,  has  he  placed  upon  her  bier!  And,  as  if  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  triumph,  has  ho  laid  by  her  side,  that  babe, 
who,  but  for  him,  might  have  been  the  monarch  of  a  future  genera¬ 
tion;  and  he  has  done  that,  which  bv  no  single  achievement  he 
could  otiicrvvise  have  accomplished — he  nos  sent  forth  over  the  whole 
of  our  land,  the  gloom  of  such  a  bereavement  as  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  living  descendant  of  royalty— >be  has  broken  the  direct  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  monarchy  of  England — by  one  and  the  same  disaster, 
has  he  wakened  up  the  public  anxieties  of  the  country,  and  sent  a 
pang  as  acute  as  that  of  the  most  woeful  domestic  visitation,  into 
ihe  heart  of  each  of  its  families.”  pp»7 — 9. 

I  Politics,  tlm  politics  of  the  day,  the  narrow,  sordid,  antjry 
spirit  of  parly,  had  indeed  no  business  to  associate  themselves 
with  such  a  siilijoct  as  the  present,  and  any  individual  who  cotdd 
I  so  far  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  occasion,  as  to  attempt,  by 
I  tukinfi^  advantage  of  the  softened  anil  excited  feelings  ot‘  an 
I  iiidience,  to  render  it  subservient  to  a  political  purposi*,  grossly 
abused  his  o(Bce.  A  few  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made, — to 
tilix  to  this  {general  calamity  the  character  of  a  specilic  judgement 
for  certain  political  as  wdl  as  moral  delinquencies.  Noex|NHlient 
could  have  been  devised,  more  adapted  completely  to  neutralize 
whatever  beneficial  impression  the  event  miglit  have  produced. 
Ppon  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  3Ir.  Hall  are  highly  deserving 
ot  attention. 

*  You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confineil  my  atten¬ 
tion,  in  this  discourse,  to  such  rcHectlons  as  we  would  w’ish  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  indulge,  in  tlie  contemplation  of  this  great  national  cala- 
pdty,  witliout  adverting  to  its  aspects,  on  the  political  prospects  and 
laierMtsof  the  country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  that  view 
it,  is  equally  unsuited  to  my  province,  and  to  my  talents.  1  leave 
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it  to  politicLin^  to  inTCftiff.Tte  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  |)| 
prosperity  of  the  British  Rmpirc ;  esteeming;  myself  sufficicoth 
Imppy,  1  may  be  the  humble  instrument  of  fixing:  your  attention  oi 
subjects  best  titled  to  prepare  you  for  “  a  kiu^dom  which  cannot  be 
moved  being  convinced,  as  you  may  infer  from  my  constant  pnc. 
tice,  that  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  season  for  political  disc®, 
sion*  and  that  the  teachers  of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupy 
tion,  than  to  subserve  the  interests  of  party,  or  fun  the  flames  of 
lie  dissension.  In  perfect  consistence  with  this  observation,  peroit 
me  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  presumptuous  to  attetnp 
to  scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by®, 
signing  it  to  .vprriAV  moral  causes.  “  His  ways  are  in  the  great  deep; 
his  paths  pa.st  finding  out/*  That  it  ouglit  to  be  considered  as  a  signd 
rebuke  ami  chastisement,  designetl  to  bring  our  sins  to  remembrance, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  attempt  to  specify  the  particular  crimes  tod 
delinquencies  which  have  drawn  down  this  visitation,  is  inconsistcol 
nilh  the  mmlesty  which  ought  to  accompany  all  inquiries  into  the 
mysteries  of  Providence,  and  especially  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
wfiich  this  most  solemn  and  affecting  event  should  inspire.  At  a  time 
when  every  creature  ought  to  tremble  under  the  judgments  of  God, 
it  ill  becomes  us  to  indulge  in  reciprocal  recrimination  ;  and  whn 
*«  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  ffiint,”  it  is  not  for 
the  memln  rs  to  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment,  by  hurling  mutual  accu¬ 
sations  and  rq'iToaches  against  each  other.  Arc  there  not  sufffcieni 
provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highrtt,  to  justify  and  account  for  these  and  still  greater  severi¬ 
ties  ;  or  is  it  necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  vindication  of  the  equity 
of  the  divine  procectbng,  than  in  the  open  impiety  and  profanenes, 
the  perjury’  and  injustice,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  sacred  things,  the  profligacy  of  the  lower,  and  the  irreligion 
and  impurity  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding  the  multi¬ 
tude  ot  splendid  exceptions,  still  form  the  national  character  ?  ’ 

Is  iben*  not,  however,  a  tendency  to  an  opposite  extreme  which 
is  equally  to  be  condemned  ;  a  tendency  to  an  undevout  inditfe* 
renee  to  tbe  ^neral  ilealings  of  Providence,  as  if  they  bad  no  poi- 
sible  or,  at  least  ascertainable  reference  to  the  conduct  of  nationsf 
Hi'cause  tbe  ebarmeter  of  an  event,  as  regards  its  bearings  upoi 
tbe.  future,  is  bidden  from  us,  does  it  follow  that  so  far  as  k 
wears  the  as|)ect  of  a  national  calamity,  it  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  an  exprtsssion  of  the  Divine  intentions,  and  such  an  ex¬ 
pression ’as  looks  back  ii)>on  tlie  past?  It  is  difticult,  indeed,  to 
say  bow  far  any  calamitous  event  deserves  to  be  viewed  as  • 
Divine  judgement,  which  has  no  immediate  efl’ect  upon  tbf 
prosjierity  and  interests  of  the  nation  so  visited.  We  are 
sure  that  such  an  event  ns  that  which  wre  deplore,  might,  if  duly 
improved,  be  attended  with  moral  eflTccts  of  so  l)eneficial  a  natuft 
as  altogether  to  change  its  aspect,  and  to  make  it  appear  w 
interposition  of  Divine  mercy.  ‘  ShonM  the  lamented  ttod 
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<  untimely  end  uf  the  Princess,*  remarks  Mr.  Hall,  *  be  tlie 
«  means  of  s^ivin^  that  religious  impulse  to  tlie  public  mind. 
*  which  shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits  she  will 

<  have  conferre<l  upon  her  country,  in  both  worlds,  will  more 
‘  than  eqtinl  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous  and  extend-' 
‘  cd  reign.*  At  tlie  same  time,  its  emt*iency  as  a  means  ’  of 
producing  such  an  impression,  must  materially  depend  on  the 
event  being  adequately  felt  in  all  its  genuine  importance,  as' 
not  merely  a  melancholy  and  afTecting  incident,  but  a  great 
national  calamity,  which,  by  whatsoever  circumstances  it  may 
have  lieen  rendered  morally  necessary,  is  iuAicteii  upon  as  a 
nation,  for  some  specific  design.  Whether  this  moral  design 
shall  lie  answered,  rests  witii  us,  and  upon  its  accomplishment 
may  absolutely  depend  the  political  consequences  which  shall 
spring  from  this  calamity.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  to  supjioae  that 
so  solemn  a  visitation,  attended  hy  such  awful  pomp  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one  which  aflccts  so  deeply  our  national  hopes, 
sliould  not  have  a  further  meaning  than  is  conveyed  hy  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  similar  calamities  in  private  life,  the  ordinary  lessons 
uf  mortality. 

*  The  Deity  himself  adorned  this  victim  with  his  own  hands,  accumu¬ 
lating  upon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  ren¬ 
tier  her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to  touch 
whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  most  attractive  and 
alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing  ;  and  atlcr  conducting  her  to  an  emi¬ 
nence  where  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  the  empire  as  her 
(lestincil  ()osscssion  closed  her  eyes  in  death.’  HaWs  Sermon, 

Hut,  indeed,  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  is  not 
merely  impressive  as  an  historical  event  of  awful  interest,  bor- 
ilcring  u|K)n  sublimity, — involving  the  extinction  of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  reigns,  which  jiromised  to  carry  on  so  far  into  the 
future,  the  fortunes  of  our  country  ;  we  need  not  look  beyond 
the  present  moment,  in  order  to  justify  its  being  represented 
as  an  incalculable  loss.  Even  now,  her  character  had  begun 
to  diffuse  a  most  benignant  lustre  on  society,  and  her  exalted 
example  was  already  enlisted  on  the  side  of  domestic  virtue,  and 
l>icty.  She  had  already  commenced  in  the  hearts  of  the  |>eople 
that  reign  which  protnieed  to  bring  back  the  days  of  romantic 
loyal! Y.  The  sanguine  aiUicipatioiis  of  a  nation  witli  regard  to' 
the  future  sovereign,  have  often  l>eeii  disappointed,  Imt  in  thia 
instance  they  seemed  to  have  a  rational  basis  in  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  flic  illustrious  individual,  and  to  rest,  not  on  the  vague 
qualities  of  a  good-hearty  but  upon  good  principles. 

‘  O,  had  our  beloved  princcaa  lived  to  wear  the  crown,  from  ao 
much  aji  has  been  developed  ot  her  conduct  and  charcicter,  wc  might 
reasonably  have  hoped  that  her  reign  would  have  been  generous,  mild^ 
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and  (lacific  t — itiat  her  throne  \«ould  have  hetMi  cbtnhUihcil  in  rigW 
ousneftf,  wtadom,  and  bvucHcence,  to  a  degree  Im^voiuI  whut  we  ur  oyr 
father*  have  ever  aeeii  ! — that  proHigato  churacteri  would  have  ben 
kept  from  her  presence,  and  that  tier  royal  peraon,  court,  and  p. 
vtrninent  would  have  been  surrounded  and  supported  by  the  bca 
worthies  of  our  hind,  **  such  tu  fear  (fOil,  men  of  truth,  hating  co> 
vetouiness  }'* — that  her  influence  and  approbation,  and  the  force  if" 
her  example  would  liavc  nourished  and  raided  to  a  high  point  of  ei> , 
cellencc,  all  the  personal  ind  domestic  virtues  in  the  superior  orden 
of  society  !— that  thus,  infidelity,  iiTcligion,  and  profaneness,  wouU 
have  lieen  discountenanceil  in  the  higher  ranks  much  more  thai 
now  they  are,  and  temperance,  chastity,  integrity,  and  nurity  wottk° 
have  been  much  more  encouraged  ; — that  her  talents,  her  nequin- 
meats,  and  her  cliaracter  would  have  been  so  exercised  in  formii^ 
the  minds  and  guarding  the  morals  of  her  children,  us,  under  the  di* 
vino  blessing,  to  have  bcin  the  means  of  sending  down  distinguished 
mercies  to  a  distant  posterity. — And  why,  ()  why,  has  it  not  bcci 
thus  Our  iniquities  have  turned  away  these  things  ;  and  our  liis 
have  withholdcn  these  good  things  from  us.** — Dr,  Smith's  Sermon, 

Apart  from  all  political  eotitingeneicM,  then,  ue  are  justified 
in  clasMug  this  atVectiiig  catastrophe  with  some  of  the  most  OM* 
lancholy  occurreiicoH  in  our  niinals.  We  think  that  this  is  the 
Old)  view  that  can  he  taken  of  it,  that  can  secure  the  full  aid 
appropriate  imprt'ssiou  which  it  is  within  the  design  of  tbs 
providential  dispensation,  to  produce.  If  this  he  the  caso,  itk 
surely  reason  able  to  inquire,  with  S4)me  anxiety,  how  far  it  may 

iulriidtHl  us  a  warning  of  impemliiig  evil,  or  how  far  the  ex* 
ttnrtion  of  this  great  light  may  ^  resemble  the  Apocnly|)tk 

*  vial  pouretl  into  that  element,  uhieli  changes  its  whole  ten* 

*  |H'rature,  and  is  the  presage  of  fearlul  cuiumolions,  of  Ihuiiderf, 

*  lightnings,  and  tempests.* 

Mr.  Hairs  Sermon  is  peculiarly  and  powcrrully  adapted  U 
prinlui'e  this  ndeipiate  impression.  It  is  a  most  fiuislietl  pro* 
cluciiou,  every  way  worthy  of  the  signal  occasion,  and  it  will  girt 
the  proper  tone  to  pnldio  feeling,  by  its  sublime  eloipieiice  aid 
its  elevated,  uileeting  piety.  The  extracts  we  have  already  givfl 
an|>ers«Hle  the  iietTssity  of  criticism,  and  indeed  upon  this  «c 
have  now  no  room  to  enter.  In  our  next  Number,  it  is  our  it* 
tention  to  procet^d  to  wliat  perhaps  onr  reaitcrs  may  be  dispoiid 
to  remind  ns  is  onr  proper  (uiHiness  as  lieviewers,  the  mure  ptr* 
ticular  notice  of  the  cliarac.tcr  of  the  resju'ctivc  Seriuons  wbkh 
have  been  published  ou  the  present  oi  caston. 


/ 


Art.  XI.  SELKCT  LITEKARY  INFORMATIOX 


(imtlrmrn  ami  PuhHshert  to/io  have  \vorkt  in  the  pretty  toill  oblige 
the  Comiuctors  of  the  Eclkctic  Kkviiw,  bu  sending  Information 
(fnht  fktulj  of  the  subject  i  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  \oorks  f 
tuiM  ti^ff  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
eonsUtent  with  its  Plan, 


Mr.  Win.  oC  Ihi;  lAmiton  ln« 

kliiiitton,  will  |tubliftli,  ill  tlir«if 

ortavo  vulumrt,  m  llihluifr«|ihir«l  Ao- 
of  llir  principal  Worka  on  Kiigliali 
ToiMgrapky. 

l»r.  Arnutronjr.  of  Suntlrrlan«l,  lia%  in 
the  prcat,  n  work  on  Scarlet  IVvrr, 
Mraali^,  ('un«uni|»(ion,  &.C.  uiitl  hit 
tultima  on  Typhiit  Pever  u  repriutnig 
aiih  (Oiitidi  rahir  aihlitiona. 

S|M>«><liiy  Will  be  publiftheil,  in  rovni 
4io,  l^ttrrt  fi-om  the  lion.  llor.  Wal- 
p«ili*  lodeoriro  Monliijiu,  K«q.  fiuiii  tb« 
War  1136  to  1770,  now  liral  pnblialitil 
tnim  (he  OiigiiuU  in  the  |Hia«raaiun  of 
the  K«b(ur. 

Shortly  will  be  publitbrd,  Scieittillc 
1  ahiei,  or  the  Juvrnilr  .Student't  C'lae- 
•ical  Uuiile  to  the  Scienc^a. 

Dr.  Uwint  will  deliver  the  intro«luc« 
tory  Iroiure  to  bia  .Spring  C'uuree,  on 
the  (lieory  and  practice  of  Mnliciiie,  uii 
Friday  the  30(k  of  January,  at  aevrn 
o'clock  in  the  evening  precitely,  at  bia 
hiNite,  No.  1,  Tbavira  Inn,  llulliorn. 
The  liTCtiirra  will  Im  cuntinnwd  at  the 
tanie  iNiur  every  Monday,  Wedneidny, 
and  Friday,  until  the  concluaion  of  the 
coortr,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of 
April. 

In  the  preta,  (at  Olatgow)  and 
•iwrdily  will  be  publiabrd.  Four  Dit* 
courw't  on  the  Kfl'ecta  of  drinking  Spi* 
rituout  and  other  intoaicaling  Lmiuotn, 
with  Nutia  ami  an  ApfH-ndixi  by  Janiwa 
Yatrt,  M.  A.  I'hia  work,  the  price  of 
which  will  be  vrry  inoilerate,  it  rleaigned 
to  ame  at  a  |>upular  an<l  practical 
treatiw,  combining  powiilul  peraua- 
•ivet  derived  tioin  the  inrtu«*nct'  of  »pi- 
ntuiMik  lii^uora  ufioii  tbe  nioralt  and  ttic 
ondci  .taiHliug,  With  an  aixiurate  dear  rip* 
tH»n  of  tiieir  elfn  ia  n|M>n  tbe  bodily 
franir  ;  ni  ciMiipding  wnicb,t  be  autlior 
ka<  avaibtl  biuiacll  of  the  opniiona  and 
taatnoimica  of  Ihra.  Willan,  Lelttoiii, 
llche.drii,  LiiinaMta,  Kuth,  Tiotlar, 
Br.idiwt,  Aikin,  and  yanuna  uilaer 
•TiUra, 


In  Febniary  oevt  will  lie  piibliah«l, 
dedicated  by  |>erniiation  to  lilt  grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonahire,  I'nak  Sormw’y, 
being  (he  (iiat  of  a  aeriaa  of  eaciirtiont 
In  Derbythire.  Uy  1%.  Kbodet,  of  HItwf* 
Held.  Tbit  woik,  whioh  it  intonrled  to 
fonii  one  of  tlie  iiuitt  elegant  (opogra* 
pliical  pnaluctiona  of  the  Hntith  preaa, 
will  be  brauUfnlly  printed  in  demy  ami 
royal  quarto,  and  will  be  at'voiupaniail 
with  eiigravingt,  Hiicly  e«ertite>l  by 
Mttttrt.  W.  B.  ami  fl.  Cooke,  from 
drawiiigt  by  F.  I,.  Chantrey,  A.  K«  A.  by 
whom  they  have  been  preaenled  to  the 
autlHir  at  a  token  of  friciidtiilp,  ami  a 
mark  ot  hit  attachment  to  hii  native 
county,  llacli  part  will  b«  paged  aepa- 
rately,  to  at  to  coiiitiiute  a  diatinet 
prurluctiuo  ;  and  though,  when  con* 
iiected,  tbe  whole  will  form  a  tegular 
tenet,  the  work  may  be  either  continued 
Of  derdincrl  at  any  |ieriod  of  the  publioa* 
tion,  at  the  election  uf  tl.e  |Hirchater, 
More  than  one  iialf  tha  copiet  intruded 
to  be  printed,  b<  iog  already  aubacribad 
for,  ail  future  applicatkina  are  rtH|ueated 
to  be  addretatMl  to  the  author.  Fifljf 
cu|)lea  only  will  be  publiabrnl  in  impm 
rial  quarto,  with  proof  iiiipiwaaiuua, 
|irice  Jl.  each,  royal  quarto,  lU  I4a* 
demy  quarto,  11.  4a. 

Mr.  iionaUl  Maokay  baa  in  the 
preaa,  and  will  abortly  publith  m  one 
volume,  Tbe  lAdua  Kncyclopmdia  | 
being  ail  lutroduction  to  thiNW  hranehea 
of  acieiice  eaaeiillal  in  the  edocatiuo  of 
young  females  ;  coaiprehaoding  Cbro« 
nolugy,  Aiuieut  Hiatory,  Oeograpbyt 
Moan'.  Drawing,  and  Dancing.  Fpom 
tbe  French  of  Madame  de  la  Mimar* 
dierr,  author  uf  Mural  Phllaeopby  and 
MytlH>bify  for  young  ladieoy  with  eon* 
aiderable  adtlitiona. 

In  the  preaa,  and  t|>erdilw  will  ba 
publiahrd,  in  one  volumt ,  A  Weak*a  Ho¬ 
liday  t  at  Hume, or  the  lownly  Family  | 
bring  a  cullactioa  of  original  aioriea  (or 
the  ainutement  and  iiiatmclkHl  at 
youth,  containing  alto  a  Morning  and 
U8 


Select  Literary  In/onnution. 


VAcnti)^  Hymn  fur  i\cry  day  in  the 
littk.  By  K  II — h. 

To  be  publishwl  on  the  tbirU  Sotuiday 
in  Janaary,  181  d,  and  rontinm'd 
monthly,  tlie  (ir»t  number  of  a  New 
PotiiAhcul  Jiiuriial,  the  object  ut  which 
will  be  tu  convey  to  the  public  a  great 
eanety  of  new,  original,  and  intt rating 
matter  ;  and,  by  a  ra«  thodical  arranfre- 
trent  of  all  inreiit'oni  in  the  arts,  dia* 
rovrries  in  the  science  a,  and  novelties 
in  litriaturr,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
keep  {nice  with  the  progre>!«  of  human 
kooalefltr.  To  be  printed  tuiifoihily 
with  tlie  (duarlerly  Review,  The  price, 
by  the  year,  will  be  31.  3.'i. 

In  the  press,  the  fiurth  and  last 
ranto  of  L'hilde  Harold’s  Pilgrimage, 
with  considerable  notes,  rompiising  ob> 
Mrvations  upon  society,  literatun',  hic. 
made  danne  h's  travels  and  residence 
abroad.  By  tha  ri^hi  hoii.  Lord  By* 
ton.  8vu. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  rluring 
the  luKidle  ages :  By  Henry  Hallam, 
hliiq.  is  printing  in  3  vols.  4to. 

Preparing  fur  publication,  the  l>ra> 
inatic  Woilu  complete,  with  tlie  Poems, 
Ice.  nf  the  late  right  hon.  Richard 
Brinsley  hheridan.  To  which  will  be 
pretiseil  an  Kuny  on  the  life  and  genius 
uf  the  Antbor.  Hy  Thomas  Moore,  Ksrj. 
jAnthor  of  lailla  Rookh.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Just  ready  :  The  Narrative  of  Cspt. 
Tuckey  ;  the  Journal  of  Piofessor 
Smith;  and  ifiiscillaneous  ohsirv.itions 
on  a  Voysge  of  Pls*'Overy  np  the  river 
k^ire  or  L’aogo  in  South  Africa.  With 
an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  the 
motives  and  ol>jects  of  the  expedition, 
with  biogrsphicat  notHX's  of  the  nnfor- 
tanate  sufferers.  Printtd  in  4to.  uoi* 
furmly  w.th  Park,  Burrow,  Adams,  and 
Riley’s  Travels  in  Africa,  aiki  acconipa- 
wifvl  with  a  chart  of  the  river,  rrveral 
ewgraved  views,  numeront  wntul  cuts, 
tad  plates  of  new  and  interrsUng  eb* 
jeett  of  natural  history-— >l*ublished 
nmler  the  direction  of  John  Barrt>w, 
Ra^.  F.  It  8. 

Alsot  Jimmey  tbroagh  .Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Ktxwdistan.  By  John 
Macdonald  Kciiryeir,  Hm].  Svo. 

In  the  ptasv,  A  9yst«  m  of  Mecbani* 
aal  Pbilutophy,  by  the  late  John  lloti* 
w>n,  l.L.  1>.  lh^)fc*sor  of  Natural  Philo- 
aoi>hy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  note*  and  1 1 Iwst rations,  iomiwuiinf 
the  most  rar^t  dhwxiveriee  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  acieneea.  By  i>avid  Brewster, 
LI..D.  f.  R.  8.  E,  In  4  volt.  8ro,  with 
nwmerops  platct. 


In  the  pres«.  The  Plays  and  X)c 

of  Janu  s  Shirley,  now  first  collected t«^H  v« 
chronologically  arr.ingtd,  and  the  $ 

catethlly  collated  and  restored.  « 

Oi'casional  notes,  and  a  biogrspki^^B  a 
aud  critical  essay.  By  Williaoi  i ' 

Kwi.  Printetl  uiiifuruily  with  Masaii^m  ai 
and  Btn  Jonson.  6  vols.  8 vo. 

In  the  press,  a  copious  Greek  Ghn-fm  ^ 
mar.  By  .\ugo«tut  Mattbiie, 

Philosophy,  Director  of  ibe  Gymnasimfis  *' 

and  Librarian  of  the  Ducal  Library  i|H 
AlUnburg  ;  translated  into  Engliik8B  f 
from  the  German,  hy  the  late  Rev,  k|H  ■ 

V.  Bhimtield,  M.  A,  Fellow  of  Emtani^B  I 
Colh-ge,  Cambiidge.  3  vols.  Svo.  .^9  i 

In  the  press.  IKdineatioiis  of  the  eih  i 
brated  city  of  Pompeii  ;  coiitiiUioi  g 
fully  picturesque  views,  from  dnvap  1 
matle  in  thu  year  ISH.  By  Majvt  i 
Cockburn.  The  plates  arc  etched  If  ^B 
Pnitlli,  of  Koine,  and  will  be  finished  h  ^B 

W.  B.  Cooke.  Printed  unifunuly  »ib 

Btnart’s  Athens,  in  folio.  ' 

In  the  press,  the  Comedies  of  Arida 
}d)»nes.  Translated  from  the  Grid, 
with  numerous  illnstntive  notes.  It 
'1 1  mm  as  Mitchell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  d 
Sidney 'Sussex  College,  Cambridfs  % 

3  voK  Sva. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  c4  Italy,  in  illw- 
tratiun  of,  and  with  refiprenres  to,  th  ;  * 
text  of  Addi’^on,  Moore,  Uustnee,  ss4 
Forsyth  :  From  drawings  taken  on  thi 
spot  during  the  years  lb  16,  1817.  If  ,7 
James.  Hakewill  Arch,  Engraved  ^  S 
a.  Cooke,  Pye,  Scott,  Milton,  IWlOi 
Landseer,  Fittler,  Middetnan,  Morn.  I 
dte.  imperial  4to  — The  work  will  k 
completed  in  alwut  filft'en  parts,  tiN 
first  of  which  will  be  published  oh  MM 
hr>t  of  February. 

In  the  press,  and  spertlily  wilt  R 
pvtblishod,  Strict  urea  on  l>r,  Chalmett'i 
Discourses  on  Astrooomy,  shewing  kii 
astronomical  and  theological  virwi 
irrev'OiK’ilable  to  ench  other;  and,  tkil  Bb 
in  his  attempt  to  harmonize  the  do^ 
trine  of  Scripture  and  A>tfoB0iny,  iw  M 
stead  of  silencing  the  infidel,  he  b«  |H 
given  fresh  ground  for  cavil.  By  JoM  S 
Osrerton.  M 

'I'he  Hi«t(>ry  and  Antiquities  of  tki  B 
Cathedral  of  Wincheater,  by  Mr.  BHi*  H 
ton,  with  3U  engravings,  is  just  pob>  H 
lisbed.  It  conph.'-ea  an  original  iiiVA*  H 
tigation  ndo  the  early  estabtishoMWl  H 
and  progress  of  Christianity,  ^  H 
South  Western  part. of  the  Island,  kt.  M 
among  the  West  Saxons  ;  anevsayat  H 
the  origin  and  nrchiuotoral  styWe  d  B 
the  presem  cathedral  ^  and  a  B 


Liht  of  Worh9  rectnttff  pubiuhed* 


IA)0  of  lb«t  wliice.  An  »cc#unt  of  iti 
fATiuiM  ^nJ  fplciidkl  inoiiumentf}  bk>- 
jrtphit**!  of  tUe  B  shops  Itc. 

with  aui;>l(^  graphic  illuktratHtn*  of  ibe 
irch.iai'turt  »**J  kculplure  of  Ihr  Church. 
*ll»e  latu-r  are  chiefly  eii.;;rav«d  by  J. 
•ltd  H.  I'P  Keux,  from  dniwiagi  by 
tUlaard  Blore,  The  volume  ia  dedi- 
ratrd  by  petinia«iun  to  like  late  Princeaa 
Charlottr,  vho'e  character  and  loaa, 
•rr  noticed  in  the  Preface.  In  ita  hts* 
torii'al  aud  architectural  rrlatioiit,  the 
Cathwlral  of  Wmeheatt  r,  presents  more 
attraction  than  any  other  edilict)  in 
Eoglaad  ;  and  the  author  hat  taken 
much  pains  to  elucidate  the  one,  and 
tlluktraU'  the  other. 

Mr.  Britton's  first  Number  of  illus* 
traiioos  of  York  Cathedral,  is  also  puh- 
li»bed,  with  six*  enginviugs,  by  the  two 
Lc  Keux’s,  Scoil.  &c.  itom  drawings 
by  Mackenzie  uiid  liiore. 

In  the  press,  an<l  will  ho  puhiialiod 
rally  in  January  1818,  the  tliii  d  ed  tion, 
«ilb  additions,  I'iino.  3a.  irI.  btla.  of 
the  Pleasuris  of  Ueligion  i  in  Letters 
fu>ni  Joseph  Felton  to  hit  son  Charles. 

In  a  few  days  may  Ire  exp^'Cteil,  the 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Ky  land’s  Memoir 
at  the  late  Rev.  A.  Fuller.  This  edition 


has  nodcTfOiM  atbtvoagh  reriaton,  and 
hat  rei'eivad  many  additions.  It  ia  not 
an  abridgement,  na  haa  been  announced, 
but  is  printrti  in  n  smaller  type.  Its 
onlrr  to  reduce  the  price. 

In  the  press,  the  second  edition  of 
the  Rev,  Rob(*rt  Hali*s  Funeral  Hermim 
for  the  Princess  C'har-lotte. 

We  are  glad  tt*  find  that  the  sngo 
f  estkkn  in  our  Nor»-tnber  Niimlier,  reln- 
tive  to  the  projariety  of  celebrating  the 
ThirrI  Centenary  of  the  Reformation, 
by  public  addresses  suitable  to  the 
remembrance  of  so  glorious  a  rlcliver- 
ance,  app<*Hrs  not  to  have  ber'ti  thrown 
away.  The  Protestant  Union  Soi'hty 
have  issued  a  circular  rcroinmi'nd.ition 
on  the  subject,  in  which  notice  is  t.sken 
that  John  Widif  (the  Morning  Star  of 
the  Rfformation)  died  on  the  31st  of 
DccefnlxT  1M7,  and  the  succcixliiig 
Sunday  (Jan.  4.)  presents,  it  is  therefore 
coikceivfd,  a  favonrabic  occaHion  for 
impioving  that  important  event.  Thii 
suggtmtion,  several  of  the  Clergy  and 
Dissrnfing  Ministers  have  intimated 
their  intiMition  of  complying  with,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  call  will  be 
gcnerallyot^yed  throughout  the  country. 


h^' 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BtocaAniv. 

Sbskspearc  and  his  Times,  including 
I  the  Biography  of  the  Poet  ;  Critioisin 
OQ  bis  Genius  and  Writings »  a  Dis> 
quis.tion  on  the  Object  of  his  Sonucts  ; 

■  Qcw  Clironolocy  of  his  Plays  ;  and  a 
llistikry  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
AmuMments,  Su|>cr8tition8,  Poetry,  and 
Flegaot  Literature  of  hla  Age,  By 
Nilban  Drake,  M.D.  Author  of  Litc- 
ryy  Hours,  and  of  F.ssays  on  Periodical 
Litrraiore.  With  a  portrait,  engraved 
bum  a  cast  made  by  Mr.  O.  Bullock, 
frum  the  monumental  bust  at  Stratford 
•pen  Avon.  9  sols.  4to.  51.  5s.  b<ls. 

A  few  copief  on  royal -paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  illu.stration,  may  be  had, 
Imce  71.  7s, 

anucATioN. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globei,  Com* 
r*Hiog  an  astronomical  intrridttiiion, 
^  various  problems  that  may  be  per^ 
f"r:acd  by  the  Qlubet,  ‘pr-cerled  by  the 
.***h]ects  ui  wbicU  they  refer*  iud  gc- 
•^paaieU  by  numervuf* examples,  re¬ 


capitulatory  exercises,  &c.  calculated 
to  convey  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  and  of  the  pnncipltss 
on  which  the  science  is  founded.  By  a 
private  Teacher,  limo.  4h.  6d. 

Likewise,  a  Key  to  the  above.  Us. 

GahgtianPs  iirammar  and  Exercises, 
in  twtnty*four  lectures  on  tbe  Italnii 
Language,  third  edition,  srith  nurnmnis 
adriitiuns  and  improvements.  By  A. 
Montucci,  LL.O.  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

Italiau  Extracts,  being  an  extensive 
selection  from  the  beat  classic  and 
modern  Itahau  authors,  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  the  above  Grammar  and 
Exercises.  By  A.  Montucci,  LL.IK 
second  edition,  8vo.  9t.  bds. 

A  Greek  Primer.  By  A.  DickenoMS^ 
containing  the  various  influctious  of 
nouns,  participles,  and  verba,  with  nu¬ 
merous  vocabularies,  and  an  oppeudlg 
of  verbs,  simple  and  oompoiiiM,  oen- 
'jagated  in  fulL  3s.  6d.  boarid. 

Katnarks  on  a  oourse  of  Edaeatiao, 
designad  to,  psapart  the  youthful  suini 
for  a  career  of  honour,  patriotism,  and 


Li$i  of  If 'arjtf  recently  pnblUhvd. 


|>hitanthrof>T.  By  Tb<Mn«t  My»^,  A.M. 
ul  tbr  Royal  Military  Academy.  Author 
of  a  Compi'odioua  Sy&lem  of  Modern 
tjeugraphy,  la.  6d. 


CCOLOCY. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
lo^y  i  with  uccaaional  remaikt  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge.  By  Joseph 
.Sniclilhs  M.A.  Aulh«»r  of  a  Graiiuuar 
of  the  Knelish  Language,  and  Guide  to 
Coiii|>o>iljon,  &c.  8vo.  ls.  6d. 

MEOXIhB,  %Vc. 

Physiological  l^'turca  ;  exhibiting  a 
general  View  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Physio¬ 
logy,  and  of  his  IN'fr-archea  in  Compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy,  delivered  l»efore  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  in  the 
year  1317.  By  John  AlMToethy,  F.R.S. 
Alc.  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew  and 
Christ’s  Hospitals.  8\o.  8s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Case  of  Miss 
Margaret  M'Avoy ;  with  an  Account 
of  some  optical  V'*|>erin»ents  connected 
with  it.  By  Thomas  Keiiwick,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Inhrmary. 
4to.  10s.  (hI.  bds. 

A  ('ritical  Knquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  the  Case  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  and  her  Infant  Son,  with  the 
probable  aauscs  of  their  deaths  and  sub* 
sequent  appearances,  tmimled  on  itu- 
thentic  facts.  The  whole  fully  discus^icd 
and  illustrated  by  comparative  practice, 
fMiinting  out  the  means  of  pretenting 
such  unfortunate  terminations  of  labour 
in  future.  Respectfully  derlicatetl  to 
the  Impeiial  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  By  Rees 
Price,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
iMrgf'ons,  lamdon. 

I^eigh’s  New  Picture  of  Lortdon  ;  or  a 
View  of  the  Political,  Religious,  Medical, 
lalerary.  Municipal,  Commercial,  And 
Moral  State  of  the  British  Metropolis. 
Presruting  a  brief  and  luminous  Guide 
to  the  Stranger,  on  all  subjects  con- 
•ecteii  witli  general  Information,  Busi- 
■ea.  or  Amuaement.  With  upward 
of  100  Viesrs,  Plan,  foe.  9s.  neatly 
bound. 

Book-Keeping  by  Single  Entry  ;  con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  and  simple 
method  of  keeping  a  I'radesman’s  Ac¬ 
counts ;  with  a  copious  Col  lection  of 
Practical  Examples;  at  once  arrring  to 
tneilitata  a  ready  Calculation  in  Busi- 
ntse*  end  rit'OipJify  Uie  practice  of 


Book-keeping :  intended  as  a  Suppltme  « 
to  Walkiiighame’s  Arithmetic ;  by  tb 
Editor  of  that  popular  Work,  li^t 
Is. 

The  Naturalist’s  Journal.  By  tb 
Hon.  Dainei  Bairington.  Inoblunibi^ 
6s.  sewed. 

Anecdotes  respecting  Craabom 
Chase,  with  a  very  concise  acrouol  g 
it ;  together  with  the  Amus.  menb  i 
atfordtd  our  Ancestors  in  the  dayi  d 
yoie.  By  William  ChaAu,  Clerk,  la 
4s. 

Mandfville;  a  Tale  of  the  Sews, 
feenlh  Century  in  England.  By  Wiliiaa 
Godwin.  3  vols.  1‘Jmo.  ll.  Is.  hds. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  Bankrupter, 
corapreheudi*d  in  two  petitions  to  Pii. 
liainent,  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Horner,  July  1814,  and  Mr.  Lockbart, 
July  1817;  with  the  representatioe  a 
chsracterx  of  a  |>etition  to  the  Court f 
C'hnncrry,  and  other  matter,  refend 
to  in  the  )>etition  preaenUd  by  Mt. 
laickhart ;  similar  petitions  having  bca 
presenti*tl  at  those  periods  to  the  llosa 
of  Lonis,  by  the  late  E.irt  Stanhope 
arnl  Lord  Eldon,  Ixird  High  Chanedhr 
of  Great  Britain.  And  an  apology  fa 
this  publication  in  a  prefatory  appd 
to  the  good  sense,  justice,  and  hum 
nity  (national  charncleristics,)  of  |iv 
tisb  Merchants.  By  Edmund Townwsi 
formerly  merchant  of  Chirpsiow  lU 
Dublin;  Author  of  several  Tracts, • 
the  Abuses  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 


URMTIIOLOGY. 


A  Synoptical  Catilogue  of  Britsl 
Birds  ;  intended  to  identify  the  Spedu 
mentioned  by  diflerent  Names  in  scruil 
Cstalugues  already  extanL  Forminf  • 
Kook  of  Reference  to  Observationt  ■ 
British  Ornithology.  By  Thomas  Porv 
ter,  F.  L.S.  Corrt^sp.  Mcmh.  Acad.  Kit 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  foe.  foe.  3si 


PHILOLOCV. 


Principia  Hebraica,  compriMOi  < 
GrammaticaljAnalysis  of  J>o4  verses^ 
the  Hebrew  Psalms,  with  a  Grainvv 
15t. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Off* 
man  Grammar  ;  with  practical  extn:i»is 
By  Peter  Edmund  laurant,  Membsrd 
the  University  at  Paris,  andTeachtf^ 
the  Modern  Lauguages  in  Oxford,  IS*^ 
6s. 


roiTtr. 


The  Ilnurs  ^  a  Poem,  in  Four 
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•«,  turtnJi. 

INyclif,  or  the  So«l :  n  Poem,  in 
^veii  Cantos-  By  Jolm  Itiowii, 

Pt'LlTlCAt.  lOONOMY. 

Ob<fnati«»i»f  on  Um*  Imfiolicy  of  per- 
miltloc  the  r.xptirlation  ol  Briliah  Wool, 
stmI  of  preventing  the  free  Importation  of 
Fi>rei;n  Wool.  By  John  Maitland,  K>q. 
M.  P.  Svo.  4». 

TIltOLOCY. 

Ctxi  la  Ixive  the  mwt  Purr,  My 
Pr.irer,  and  My  Contemplation  :  freely 
trinahtel  Bom  tl»e  Original  of  M. 
B'Eckhaithauf^rn,  with  suit.ihle  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Ailditinna ;  aiMl  inrinding  a 
Companion  to  the  Altar.  By  Juhiiaon 
Grant,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Kenlisb-towii 
Chap  l.  I -mo.  ‘i-i.  ivJ. 

The  Cnitaritn  Re’iiterl,  or  the  Di- 
alnilf  Ilf  Chrisi  and  the  Divtrine  of  the 
Holy  tVinity  plainly  proved  fromeopiona 
Trxtf  of  ^lipttne,  an'umpanied  with 
Notes  K-Iccled  from  the  New  Family 
Bible.  By  the  Roy.  fj.  A.  Baker,  M.  A. 
bvo.  5s.  hoanls. 

The  P.ibl#*,  not  the  BIMe  .Society  ; 
being  an  Attempt  to  p<>itit  ont  that 
.Mode  of.  DikMMT'tiialing  the  Scnptnrrs, 
which  would  moat  rtVcctuallv  conduce 
to  the  Security  of  the  Rstahlixhed 
Church,  and  tin-  Peace  of  the  United 
Rinfdam.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Phelan, 
FeMow  of  Trinity  College.  8va  4«. 

A  ib'Yiew  of  ttie  Life  of  Divid,  king 
of  Israel  t  adopted,  hy  a  division  into 
chapters,  and  the  intersiiersions  of 
serious  reflections,  for  reading  in  familct 
and  schools;  ami  designed  to  counteract 
the  aspersions  which  certain  writers 
hare  recently  cast  U|>on  the  character 
of  that  prince.  lOmo.  5s. 

A  irries  of  Discoursei^  recommending 
and  enforcing  stedfastnets  in  the  Chris- 
t»o  Religion.  By  W.  Pondered,  8yo. 
5s. 

SERMONS 

Oa  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her 
Royal  HighiieftK  the^  Princen  Char- 
brtte.  (Continued  from  the  Dec, 
Number.) 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Princesa  (,'liarlolte  Augusta. 
Preached  at  Bishopa  Stortford,  Nov,  19, 
By  William  Chaplain,  Protestant  Dii* 
•••ting  Minister  in  that  town.  It. 

The  Frailty  of  human  Life  illustrated  | 
••d  the  providential  vgency  of  God  ini- 
P^«d;  in  two  Sermons  delivered  at 
Walworth.  By  George  Clayton,  2t, 


Two  Discoursew,  Prea«  h«il  at  Ket¬ 
tering  on  the  9lh  and  lOUi  of  Nov.  By 
Thoiiirts  N.  Toller,  tis. 

I'he  Vanity  of  llutiian  Espertations. 

A  I'rihiite  of  icspeirt  to  the  biduveil  m«*- 
moiy  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By 
John  pAant,  A.  M.  Is.  Bil. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Wallingfovd, 
Berks.  By  William  Harriv  It.  6d. 

Ihe  Pillar  of  Rachael’s  Grave:  the 
sulmtunce  of  Two  Sermons.  By  K«>bert 
Philip. 

Death  invading  the  Palace.  By  tlie 
Rcy.  Isaac  Purkit.  Is. 

A  .Sermon  prtachod  at  Blackburn.  By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  Is. 

The  Tiansiiory  Glory  of  the  World, 
iic.  Pleached  at  Mill  Hill  Cha|>cl,  Leeds. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jarvis, 

The  Disappointment  of  Human  Hopes. 
By  John  Kentish,  Birmingham.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  preachcil  at  Cheltenham. 
By  Thomas  Snow,  Seceder  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religious  Establishment,  la. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  pieached  before 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Hackney.  By 
Robert  .AsplamI,  Minii.er  of  the  Church. 
Is.  61. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Meeting 
Honsi',  in  Monk  well*  street.  By  James 
Lindsay,  D.  D.  It.  6d. 

The  N.ttiooal  Calamity  improved. 
Preached  at  Fulneck.  By  C.  F.  Raoifl- 
ler.  Is, 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Old 
Jewry  Ch.ipel,  in  Jewio-strcid.  By 
Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  P.  R.  S.  F,  L.  S. , 
&c.  Is.  6d. 

God’s  dealings  equal  to  all.  Preaeltetl 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Haiigliton-U  • 
Skerne,  in  Durham.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Le  Metiirier,  IL  D.  Rector,  and 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount  Sidmoutli, 
8vo.  Is.  6il. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  at  Gnrat  St. 
Mary’s  Church, on  Wedneaday  Nov.  19. 
By  Rev.  John  Kaye,  D.  D.  Master 
of  Christ’s  College  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity, 4to.  Is.  t>d. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  F.ast  India  College  on  the  same  day. 
By  Rev.  (Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  A.  M. 
Profesor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ea»t 
India  College,  Svo.  Is.6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  SU  Mary,  Islington.  By  Rev. 
Jerome  Alley,  A.  U.  Curate.  8vo.  3s. 

Two  Sermons  addressed  to  the 
Parishioners  of  Bishop  Wearmouth. 
By  Kobett  Gray,  D.  D.  Rector,  and  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Ihirbam  and  ChicbesUr, 
8vo*  Is.  6d« 
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List  of  If  orirt  recently  published. 


A  5^01011  preached  iu  the  Parish 
Church  of  Chiiwkk.  By  Rcrr,  'f.  F. 
JViwnbenk,  M.  A.  V'irer.  It. 

The  Vokre  of  Gml  in  flit  Providential 
nitp«‘nMtiun.  Preached  in  the  Pali^h 
Church  of 'retton,  Kent.  It. 

A  Scrinoii  picatiietl  in  the  Parith 
C.'hurch  of  Newhury,  ('uuiily  of  Rerkt. 
By  kev.  .Soiiuicl  SltHMvck,  Rtctor  of 
Wthinj(,  afteruijon  Preacher  of  the 
Parith  of  Newbury,  fee.  It. 

A  Sermon  pnachi  dat  Southmintter 
rhurebf  Fi«ex.  By  Rev.  Jauiet  Huliiie, 
Curate.  It. 

The  Danitel  is  not  I>i-ad  but  Sleepeth. 
Preaclnd  in  the  Parith  Church  of  Ash¬ 
ford,  K<  nt.  Bv  Rr*e.  John  Nance,  D.  D, 
Ractor  of  Old  Romney,  &c.  It. 

A  Sermon  preacbMl  iu  the  Church  of 
tlie  Cnitetl  Ptrith(*t  of  Christ  Church 
and  Sl  IxMNiard,  FoMter-laive.  By  R«'v. 
S.  Croarther,  M.  A.  Vicar  and  Rector. 
It. 

A  Sormon  preachfnl  at  the  ('athedral 
Church  of  Chester,  Nov.  93.  By  Georjtc 
Httiry  Iji»,  I).  D.  F.  R.  and  .A.  S.  |jd. 
Bishop  of  Cheater. 

The  Uncertainty  of  To-monroar. 
Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Strpheu,  Walbrook,  and  at  Kani't 
f'hapel,  Hoinerton.  By  Rcv.  W.  B. 
Williams,  M.A.  Is.  6<L 

Ditap|toiuted  Hope.  A  Sermon 
preacher!  in  the  Church  of  the  United 
Panthea  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary, 
RoUtaw.  By  Henry  Ueorae  Watkiiw, 
M.A-  Rector.  Third  edition.  It.  6d. 

A  St*rtn«>n  preached  at  Chntterui.  By 
R.  Chattleld,  IX.  D.  Vicar  of  Chat* 
terit,  kc.  Is.  bd. 

A  Seitnoii  pn’ncberl  at  the  Church  of 
Alhallows,  Rarkiue*  I/mdon.  By  Rev. 
Henry  O.  White,  A.  M.  Cniatc,  kc.  94. 

Silent  Snhnnttion  to  the  Divine  Will 
recommended.  Preached  in  the  Parish 
C'hnrcb  of  Blandfurd  Forum,  Dorset¬ 
shire.  By  Rev.  C.  J.  liunrr,  A.  M. 
Vicar.  Is.  6tl. 

Tha  Voice  of  Gol  to  Britain.  By 
Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Avtuu-Saud* 
ford.  It. 

Private  S.'rrowt  and  Public  Cala- 
mitiet  virvid  in  connexion  with  tho 
shortnt »  of  rime.  Preached  before  the 


University  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  93,  ^ 
George  Cornelius  Gorham,  M.  A.  FeUa 
of  Queen's  College. 

The  Wurniug  Voice ;  a  St*nan 
preached  at  Charlotte-street 
Piinhco,  on  Wednt'sday  Nov.  19.  |, 
Wceden  Butler,  A.  M.  Keclur  h 
Wooistun  Magna, Bucks;  formerly  ofSii. 
iicy  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  It.  (4, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  SL  Marj*! 
Church,  Kilkenny.  By  Rev.  Peter  Rut, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  St.  Mary*i,  Iu. 
Kilkenny.  Is. 

A  Funei'al  Sermon  preached  ia  tW 
Kpi.vcopal  Jews’  Chapel,  Bethuai-Gmi. 
By  Rev.  C.  S.  Ilawtiay,  M.  A.  Vicark 
Whbton,  MiHunouthshire,  kc.  Is. 

A  S«*rinun,  kc.  By  William  Marik, 
A.  M.  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Colchotv, 
kc.  l4.  6d. 

A  Si-rmou  preached  in  the  Paiii 
Church  of  Bri'don,  in  the  Comity  el 
Worcester.  By  John  Keyiiall,  M. i 
F.  S.  A.  Rector  of  the  said  Parish,  mI 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majeitf. 
Is.  • 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Hadleigbi  k 
Suffolk.  By  Rev.  John  Hayter  Cox.  li 

Pieiiiature  Death.  Pn  ached  at  Ak 
bion  Chapid,  Leeds.  By  Richard  Wiota 
Hamilton.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  delivered  iu  the  Trsi 
Church,  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Ckal* 
mers,  D.  D.  Is.  bri. 

.The  Ixird’s  Voice  to  Great  Britain 
Preached  at  Humford.  By  TIknmi 
Slrahaii.  Is. 

TSAVELS  AND  lOfOOaAfHY. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  fnw 
the  Coast  of  America  to  the  Tcrritoiy 
of  the  lllinnis.  By  .Morris  Birkbeck, 
Author  of  Notes  011  a  Tuur  in  FraooA 
kc.  8vo.  54. 

Memoirs  on  F.uropean  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  horn  the  Manuscript  Jouroak 
of  Mixlern  Travellers  in  those  Countriei 
Fdited  by  Robert  Wai|K)lc,  A.  M.  Ata 
.31.  34. 

Historv  of  a  Six  Weeks  Tour  throofk 
a  part  of  Prance,  Saitxerlaad,Gerfiiaoy( 
aud  Holland  ;  with  L<*tteni  dcKriptivtcf 
a  sail  round  the  l.ake  of  Geneva,  aai 
the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni.  12ao.  Je 


